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AEOTIO MEETING AT OHIOKERING HALL, 
OOTOBEE 28th, 1880. 

Reception of Lieut. Frederick Schwatka and his Associates of 
the Franklin Search Party of 1878, 1879 and 1880. 

ADDRESSES BY 

CHIEF-JUSTICE DALY, LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA, U. S. 
ARMY, AND DR. ISAAC I. HAYES. 



CHIEF- JUSTICE DALY'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

This evening has been specially appropriated by the Society to the 
reception of Lieut. Schwatka, Col. Gilder, and their companions of 
the Franklin Search Party. Lieut. Schwatka will present to the 
Society hig official report of the result of the expedition, which we 
shall have the pleasure of hearing to-night. The relics brought back 
by the expedition, arranged about the platform, are, as you see, 
quite numerous. They will be described by Col. Gilder in the course 
of the evening, and will be found very interesting: 

Before introducing Lieut. Schwatka, it may be as well to give a 
brief account of the origin of the expedition, which, though sent out 
under the auspices of the Society, was, in fact, planned and carried 
out by Messrs. Morison and Brown, shipping merchants of this 
city, in cooperation with a few of the Fellows of the Society. In the 
spring of 1879, Mr. John C. Morison, of the firm of Morison & 
Brown, who are members of the Society, called my attention to a 
statement made to him by Thomas F. Barry, then the second mate 
of the Ann Jloughton, a whaling vessel, which was stranded in 1876 
on the northeastern shore of Hudson's Bay. Barry's statement was, 
that in 1872 he was with Capt. Potter in a New Bedford whaler 
that passed the winter of that year in Repulse bay; that a number 
of Esquimaux built their snow huts close to the vessel, among whom 
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were two families of the Netchelli tribe of the Esquimaux, from 
whom Capt. Potter obtained a few spoons and other relics of the 
Franklin expedition, which he afterwards brought to this city. 
Barry said that one evening in the cabin of the vessel, whilst the 
Esquimaux were sitting around, and Barry was making some entries 
in a journal, he heard one of the Netchelli remark that the book 
which Barry was writing in was like one which the white men had 
who had been amongst them, upon which Barry and Capt. Potter, 
both of whom spoke Esquimaux, inquired respecting the white men, 
and the two Netchelli told them that many winters previous a party 
of white men came to where their tribe was then passing the winter, 
all of whom died of cold and hunger, the winter being very severe; 
that during that winter there was neither game nor seals, and 
they had themselves to subsist on the skins of seals and other 
animals; that one of the white men, whom the Esquimaux called 
a leader or father, was a stout man, who wore a coat with three 
stripes of some kind on the lower part of the sleeve, who gave 
directions to the others ; that the white men died one after the 
other, those who remained burying those who died, wrapping up 
the body in a kepick or blanket with which the Esquimaux cover 
themselves while sleeping, laying it upon a rock near by, and 
covering it with stones to keep it from the wolves and bears, and 
that when the spring came all were dead ; that after many had 
died the rest made a ketch {cairn or cache) and put under it something 
resembling the book in which Barry was writing. The Esquimaux, 
as is well known, are familiar with charts and can accurately trace 
the lines of coasts with which they are acquainted, and being 
asked to point out the place where the white men died, the two 
Netchelli, Barry said, followed up the coast line to the Gulf 
of Boothia and indicated west of Cape Inglefield a spot which they 
said was an island where they were that winter, and where the white 
men were buried. Barry's further statement was that in the winter 
of 18Y6 he obtained at Repulse bay, from some Netchelli, a silver 
spoon, with the Franklin crest on it, which he brought to New York, 
and these Netchelli, he said, confirmed the story he had previously 
heard, one of whom stated that he had seen the white men, and 
offered to go with Barry and point out the spot. Barry was brought 
to me by Mr. Morison, and I had his statement taken down in 
writing. All who are familiar with Arctic explorations attach but 
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little weight to accounts given by whalers or other seamen of con- 
versations with the Esquimaux, as they have but an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the language of the natives, and there is no assurance that 
they and the natives fully understood each other. After taking down 
Barry's statement, therefore, I sent for Capt. Hall's guide, Joseph 
Eberling, who was then living at New Bedford, who knew Barry 
and had talked with him ; and when Eberling told me that Barry 
spoke Esquimaux very well and that he had no doubt that he under- 
stood the natives with whom he had conversed, I was very much 
impressed with the fact that Barry, in an interval of four years, 
should have heard substantially the same statement from different 
members of the Netchelli tribe, at places widely apart, and that the 
last Netchelli spoken with had offered to go and point out the place 
where the cairn had been erected containing the book, and as there was 
nothing in Barry's manner to lead me to doubt the truth of his state- 
ment, I thought it desirable that the spot referred to should be at 
least visited and examined, as it involved only a journey of 400 
miles from Repulse bay, where the whalers generally winter. 

Mr. Morison communicated Barry's information to the British 
Admiralty through the British Minister at Washington, and they 
referred the matter to Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, whose let- 
ter to the Admiralty was not favorable to their making any investi- 
gation. He was of opinion that the Esquimaux were generally 
truthful, but he had not much confidence in Barry having correctly 
understood them. He thought the statement was itself intrinsically 
improbable ; that it was the result of putting leading questions to 
the Esquimaux by a seaman who, as is usually the case with that 
class, had but a smattering of the language, a means of communica- 
tion necessarily attended by such confusion and mistakes as to ren- 
der any apparent information thus obtained of little value; an opinion 
which was confirmed by the result of Lieut. Schwatka's expedition. 
He thought, further, that as the spot was sufficiently indicated it would 
be a comparatively easy matter for the whalers who regularly visit 
Repulse bay to go there and examine it; that if it was ascertained 
that any of Franklin's party had visited the spot and any document 
should be recovered, he suggested tKat a payment should be made 
by the Admiralty for anything useful that might be obtained. 

Messrs. Morison and Brown then concluded to send out a vessel 
upon a whaling voyage to Hudson's Bay in command of Capt. Barry, 
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and to connect with it an exploring party to visit and examine the 
spot indicated in the Gulf of Boothia. Lieut. Schwatka, an officer 
of the United States army, who was then at his post in Oregon, 
having learned through the public journals of the proposed expedi- 
tion, volunteered to take command of it if leave of absence could 
be obtained for him from the Secretary of War. Messrs. Morison 
and Brown accepted the offer; Lieut. Schwatka came to this city; 
leave of absence was obtained from the Secretary, and Messrs. 
Morison and Brown fitted out, for the whaling voyage, the Eothen, 
a small vessel that had previously been employed in making voyages 
for seals in the Antarctic. In connection with this whaling voyage, 
and under the auspices of the society, the expedition for the explora- 
tion of the Gulf of Boothia was organized, consisting of Lieut. 
Schwatka ; Col. W. H. Gilder, as the special correspondent of the 
New York Herald ; Joseph Eberling, before referred to, who is more 
familiarly known to us as Esquimaux Joe ; and Messrs. Henry W. 
Klutschak and Frank F. Melms, seamen, all of whom volunteered 
their service, *the principal part of the expense of the outfit 
of which was borne by six Fellows of the Society. Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett supplied a full and serviceable set of astronomical 
instruments ; Mr. Lorillard made a contribution to the stores ; 
additional stores were supplied by several merchants of the city ; 
and Messrs. Brevoort, Herrman, Bernheimer and myself made 
up a sum of money to pay the main part of the cost of the outfit. 
I doubt if any expedition successfully carried out was ever des- 
patched to the Arctic with so small an expenditure. 

Upon arriving at Repulse Bay, Lieut. Schwatka found that the 
principal Netchelli with whom Barry had conversed had in the 
meanwhile died, and that the other, named Ik-ke-sik, who had left 
the Netchelli country when quite young, knew of the Franklin ex- 
pedition only by hearsay. He found, however, another Netchelli 
who gave him much information corroborative of that which Dr. 
Rae and Capt. Hall had obtained of the loss of the vessel and the 
death of the survivors in the vicinity of King William's Land. 
In addition to this information, he conversed with a Netchelli 
named Nu-tok-ee ak, whom he' found very accurate in his geograph- 
ical knowledge, who was familiar with the southern coast of 
King William's Land, where the Franklin party were last seen, 
along which, from his account, were many more skeletons than Sir 
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Leopold McClintock or Capt. Hall saw or heard of. This Netehilli 
informed Lieut. Schwatka that none of the white men had ever 
passed through the Netchilli country southeast of King William's 
Land or the adjacent mainland, which they would have to do to 
reach Repulse bay or any part of the Gulf of Boothia; that neither 
he nor any of the other natives had ever heard of a cairn in that 
vicinity; and he stated what was very conclusive, that the Netchilli 
never visit that country. Lieut. Schwatka also ascertained that the 
deceased Netchilli with whom Barry claimed to have conversed was 
an aged paralytic, who had an impediment in his speech that made 
it exceedingly difficult even for the natives to understand him, and 
this, together with some information as to the manner in which 
Barry became possessed of the silver spoon before referred to, con- 
vinced him that there was no foundation whatever for the statement 
that Barry had brought it back, and that a journey to the Gulf of 
Boothia for the discovery of the island and supposed cairn would 
be a useless undertaking. The intelligence he had collected, how- 
ever, satisfied him that further information could be obtained than 
had been procured by Dr. Rae, Sir Leopold McClintock or Capt. 
Hall, by a journey to King William's Land and the opposite main- 
land, a journey embracing about two hundred miles that had never 
been touched by any explorer. This journey he undertook in the 
spring of 18 79 and successfully carried out, the results of which 
are embodied in the report now made by him to the Society, and a 
detailed account of which has been given to the public in the 
admirable letters published by Col. Gilder in the New York 
Herald. 

I regret to state that the whaling voyage in the Eothen under 
Captain Barry was unsuccessful, resulting in a heavy loss to Messrs. 
Morison and Brown, and to those who assisted them in the adven- 
ture. It is to these gentleman, and especially to Mr. Morison, that 
the credit is due of orginating the expedition. That it was sent out 
at all was chiefly owing to the persevering exertions of Mr. Mori- 
son, and it is a matter of sincere regret that the whaling adven- 
ture with which it was connected proved so disastrous as to lead 
to the failure of the firm of Morison and Brown. Mr. Morison 
has now left this city for other parts of the United States, and it is but 
just that he should receive at least this tribute from my hands 
for originating an expedition the carrying out of which has reflected 
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so much credit upon Lieut. Schwatka and his associates, but has 
brought upon him and Mr. Brown only pecuniary loss. 

As I was one of the promoters of the expedition, I prefer, in- 
stead of expressing my own opinion of its results, to read what 
has been said of it in a recent editorial in the London Times. 

The London Times of the l7th of October last devoted a long 
editorial article to Lieut. Schwatka's expedition, some portions 
of which I will read, as showing what opinion is entertained in other 
countries respecting it. The writer says: " The common type of 
Arctic journeys presupposes permanent quarters in ships^ specially 
constructed and equipped to reproduce as much as may be the 
comforts of civilized life and a temperate climate at the frigid 
north. Dr. Kane and other Arctic voyagers have told how pos- 
sible it is, when the ship is arranged for the night, to look round 
the warm cabin and forget the surrounding waste of savage desola- 
tion. But in a land expedition, such as Lieut. Schwatka com- 
manded, where the dangers are as many, the tribulations of daily 
existence are multiplied a hundredfold. The records of Franklin's 
land expeditions sixty-one and fifty-five years ago, and of Back's 
eight years later, demonstrate what these are. 

" But experiences like those of Lieut. Schwatka's expedition, 
in a sledge journey of eleven months, it would be difficult to match, 
even in the painful reminiscences of Arctic labors. Always con- 
scious of an enemy on the watch about their path, they must, at 
intervals, have felt his sword at their very hearts. None who have 
not braved an Arctic winter can rightly understand the mere mean- 
ing of a temperature 100° below the freezing point. How human 
frames endured such an ordeal, it is hard to imagine. Only the 
human sense of power to bear what others have borne and the in- 
stinct of an obligation to let no scattered clew of hapless, generous, 
endeavor perish unrecorded, could have sustained this little company 
of dauntless sailors amid the warning evidences of polar remorse- 
lessness. * * * 

"The veteran Arctic explorers express a natural regret that the 
success which Lieut. Schwatka has won should not have been 
achieved by their own countrymen; but Englishmen may rejoice 
that in the long and glorious chronicle of these expeditions their 
kinsmen from the great American Republic share no unequal space 
with themselves. The munificence of citizens of the United States 
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went hand in hand with the affection of Lady Franklin and the 
conscience of the British nation in the resolve to bring succor or to 
build a tomb. If it was given to McClintock to disperse the clouds 
which enveloped the fate of the vessels and their crews, Kane, in 
the Advance, had helped to penetrate the darkness. Lieut. Schwatka 
has now resolved the last doubts which could have been felt. He 
has traced the one untraced ship to its grave beneath the ocean and 
cleared the reputation of a harmless people from an undeserved 
reproach. * * * pie has brought home for reverenced sepulture 
in a kindlier soil the one body which bore transport. Over the 
rest he has set up monuments to emphasize the undying memory 
of their exploits. He has gathered tokens by which friends and 
relatives may identify their dead and revisit in imagination the 
spot§ in which their ashes lie. Lastly, he has carried home with 
him material evidence to complete the annals of Arctic exploration. 
Sir Leopold McClintock found that the brave men who perished on 
their terrible retreat before the legions of cold and disease towards 
Back's river, had, before they acknowledged defeat, done their 
work. The Franklin Search Expedition adds the concluding link to 
the chain.'' 

As Sir Leopold McClintock, who has been for many years an 
honorary member of our Society, and with whose labor and discoveries 
you are familiar in the search expedition of the Fox in 185V-9, is at 
Halifax, in comniand of her Britannic Majesty's squadron, on the 
coast of Korth America, I invited him to be present at the re- 
ception of Lieutenant Schwatka this evening, which he has been 
unable to do, as he is about to depart with his vessel from Halifax. 
I will read to you his reply to the invitation: 

Admiral Sir Leopold Mc ClintocJc^ s Letter. 

Admiralty House, Halifax, 
October 20th, 1880. 

Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, 

President of the American Geographical Society. 

Dear Sir : I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
16th October, inviting me to a meeting of the New York Geo- 
graphical Society, on the 28th instant. 

I regret exceedingly that, owing to the pressure of responsible 
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public duties, I must deny myself the gratification of being present 
on that occasion, especially as it would have afforded me an opportu- 
nity of returning my thanks in person to you and your fellow 
members for the compliment conferred upon me some years ago in 
electing me an honorary member of your society. An additional 
reason why I would desire to be present, were it possible, at 
the coming meeting, is that I probably could, through your courtesy 
then be permitted to express my views on a few points connected 
with the Franklin expedition which have not been rightly appre- 
hended by the general public. 

1. I am firmly convinced that Franklin's ships were not hastily 
abandoned, nor until such a desperate alternative became impera- 
tively necessary. The expedition, be it remembered, had sailed 
with three years' provisions on board, which three years had expired 
at the date of the retreat from the ships. Moreover, we have too 
good reasons for believing that a large portion of his stores of pre- 
served meat proved unfit for use; consequently, the abandonment of 
the ships seems to have been deferred to the latest possible moment. 

2. Again, it need not be regarded with surprise that those who 
landed from the ships perished of starvation, comparatively near to 
a land which Schwatka's party found fairly supplied with game, for 
all experience shows that at the particular season of the year when 
the debilitated crews reached the northwest coast of King Wil- 
liam's Land it is absolutely devoid of game; and seeing that twenty- 
four of their number had already succumbed, it is only reasonable 
to believe that they were far gone in scurvy and many of them re- 
duced to a condition of absolute helplessness. The " Hospital 
Tent," at so short a distance from their starting point, affords 
conclusive evidence of this. In fact, the change from a warm con- 
fined lower deck and total inaction, to Arctic tent life, with its 
accompanying exposure and severe work, rapidly matures the 
seeds of scurvy. It was so with my late companion in the Fox, 
Lieutenant Hobson, who started on his sledge journey in apparent 
health, but became in a short time unable to walk, and had to 
be borne back to the ship on his sledge. Similar instances oc- 
curred during the spring sledging from Nares' recent Arctic ex- 
pedition, even proving fatal in some cases. 

3. I am glad to be able to aflftrm that no rumors whatever of 
a kind repugnant to our human nature ever reached me from 
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the natives I met on King William's Land and the adjacent 
shores; and it has caused me much pain to notice the promi- 
nence given in some periodicals to what is at best a mere sus- 
picion, and cannot be either proved or disproved. It is highly prob- 
able some frost-bitten limbs were amputated ; that natives sub- 
sequently found the evidence of this fact; that, being ignorant 
of the true explanation, and not having themselves any extreme 
antipathy to the idea of eating human flesh, they would, upon 
such slender grounds, assume as a matter of fact that which we 
would feel bound to reject, in the absence of direct irrefragable 
proof. 

4. It may be in your recollection that I discredited the reports 
of white men having lived, died, and buried their records at an 
Esquimaux encampment, which reports were, I believe, the princi- 
pal cause of the recent expedition having been sent out. One of 
the valuable results of Lieutenant Schvvatka's explorations is to 
prove how unfounded were all such tales. 

I believe Lieutenant Schwatka's success to have been as com- 
plete as it was possible to be; and we have, I think, reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the number and variety of interesting 
relics which he succeeded in rescuing and bringing home. It affords 
me personally very great satisfaction to find that the results of my 
researches in the same region, and the opinions based thereon, have 
been so fully tested and borne out by his laborious and careful ex- 
plorations. In conclusion, I beg to thank you for your warm invi- 
tation, and still more for the flattering reception which you promised 
would await me at the hands of the members of the society, as well 
as of their distinguished president; but much as I would esteem 
such honor, I am reluctantly obliged to forego it. 

With much respect, I beg to remain, 

Mr. President, 

Sincerely yours, 

F. L. McClintock. 

V. S. — I hope that Lieutenant Schwatka duly received a long 
letter I wrote to him on the 2d October, in reply to a telegram; in 
which letter I endeavored to express my high appreciation of his 
arduous and persevering explorations. 
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ADDRESS OF LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Genilemen — Before I turn to tlie 
humble efforts of the Franklin Search Party of 1878-79-80, which I 
had the honor to command, I propose to give a short description of 
the history of the " Northwest Passage " in the discovery of which 
Sir John Franklin met his terrible and mysterious fate. 

The story of the northwest passage is a link in the great his- 
tory of oriental commerce, a history which is almost as coexten- 
sive as that of civilization. Columbus died believing that he had 
found the outlying provinces of the coveted Cathay and India, 
but his discoveries swelled into a vast continent, whose mighty 
wings, reaching across five zones, barred the further progress 
of avaricious commerce from the yet distant East. Spain, seem- 
ingly disregarding the mighty kingdom that Columbus had placed 
in her hands, sent Magellan southward in 1519 to round this vast 
tract of land, and England, her young rival, commissioned 
John Cabot to find a new and independent route to the northward 
of Columbus continent, both of them to reach the wealthy Indies, 
which were then becoming an infatuation with all maritime powers. 
Magellan discovered the southwest passage to the Indies through 
the strait which perpetuates hij^ name, and immortalized himself by 
circumnavigating the globe, which none but the most learned be- 
lieved until that time to be round. With the voyage of John Cabot, 
in 1498, begins the history of the northwest passage, a mighty 
scheme which England prosecuted with all the well-known vigor of 
the Anglo-Saxon, that she might compete successfully with her Iber- 
ian rivals, who, despite the naval victories of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Burroughs over them, tenaciously held the southern water-ways by 
a sort of right of more fortunate geographical position. Years after, 
when England had become the dictator of the deep, the newly- 
developed commerce with China revived the necessity of that passage 
from the peculiar positions of the two countries, and the no less 
potent reasons that she saw her natural channels to India, now her 
own province, threatened by the invasion of Napoleon into Egypt 
in 1798, the menacing conquests of autocratic Russia, and the many 
other political complications which were constantly agitating the 
belligerent powers of little Europe, and which do not seem even yet 
to be settled. Such were the mighty motive powers, coupled with a 
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love of mysterious adventure and a sincere desire for the extension 
of science, that had enabled Britain to prosecute this long series of 
Arctic explorations, which, commencing with Cabot, culminated in 
the terrible and mysterious fate of the final discoverers and the 
heroic efforts to succor them, which prove the worthlessness of this 
thoroughfare, guarded by a chilly castle, with its countless bastions 
of bristling bergs and ceaseless curtains of eternal ice. 

The meagre information of the last seen of the Erebus and Terror 
it is unnecessary for me to rehearse to a geographical society, and 
I will at once pass to a very brief description of the search parties 
that preceded mine to determine their sad fate. As early as the first 
year after the departure of the Erebus and Terror from England, 
apprehension for their safety was experienced in that country. Sir 
John Ross, a veteran explorer in these regions, in a letter to the 
Admiralty, advanced the probability of Sir John Franklin being 
frozen in on Melville Island, unable to proceed in either direction, 
Sir John Ross's idea being that the expedition would either succeed 
the first season or be a failure, as to remain a single winter in 
the ice would be fatal to success. The Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, however, did not deem Ross's Suggestions of sufficient 
weight to base thereon an immediate relief party, as Franklin was 
known to be fitted out for three years, and, even if not successful in 
the object of the expedition, he would more than probably be able to 
retrace his course, as previous expeditions in these parts had done. 
In these ideas they were unfortunately supported by officers who 
had seen more or less of Arctic service. They determined neverthe- 
less to make preparations for a search party to start in the spring of 
the next year — 1847 — should no intelligence of Franklin be obtained 
by that time. Accordingly, in June of that year four small boats, 
amply fitted and provisioned for one year, were put on board the 
Hudson Bay Company's ships and sailed for Hudson's Bay, which 
would be a base of supply, using the company's posts for that pur- 
pose. These four little craft were the commencement of that series 
of 'search parties which has no equal in the annals of history, extend- 
ing over a period of a third of a century. 

Prominent in the chronological summary of the Franklin search 
parties are the names of Sir James Clark Ross, R.N., who sailed 
from England in 1848 in two ships, the Enterprise 2Lndi Investigator. 
Captain Thomas Moore, in the Plover^ and Captain Kellett, R.N., 
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in the Herald, also sailed in this year. Robert Sheddon, in his 
private yacht the Nancy Daioson., cruised for two years about 
Beh ring's Strait eagerly searching for tidings of the lost explorers, 
Sir John Richardson, Captain William Penny of the Advice, Cap 
tains Collinson, R.N., in the Enterprise, McClure, R.N., in the JT/i 
vestigator, Horatio Austin, R.N., in the Resolute, Ommaney, R.N. 
in the Assistance, Lieut. Osborn, R.M., Lieut. Bertie Cator, R.N. 
Captain Wm. Penny (2d voyage) in the Lady Franklin, Captain 
Stewart in the So2Ma, Sir John Ross, R.N., in the Felix, Lieuts. 
De Haven and Griffin, U.S.N., of the first Grinnell expedition 
Captain Kennedy, R.N., in the Alert, the unfortunate expedition of 
Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., in 1852, in which he was forced to aban 
don his two fine ships with their tenders, namely, the Assistafice, 
Pioneer, Resolute and Intrepid y' Dr. John Rae, Captain Leopold 
McClintock, R. N. (now Admiral), in the Fox, Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, U.S.N., in the Advance, Charles Francis Hall in the whalers 
Rescue and Monticello, Captain Allan Young in the Pandora, and 
Captain Anderson of the Hudson Bay Company. The story of 
each successive expedition was almost a repetition of the accidents 
and misfortunes of its predecessor. 

We will now pass to our own, the latest of this long series of ex- 
peditions. 

On the morning of April 1st, 1879, we dragged our sledges on 
the salt water ice near Camp Daly, and shaking hands bid our 
trusty Inniut friends good-bye, and stopped a moment to take a 
last look at the dreary, cheerless mass of snow-domes that had 
been our home for eight long months. There is something pecu- 
liarly depressing in starting upon a long unknown venture, espe- 
cially if a person has npon his mind all the cares and duties of 
a commander, to warn him that in case of misfortune (which he 
must avert) he alone does not suffer. And this was an expedition 
wherein misfortune might easily befall us. With less than one 
month's provisions, we were separating ourselves by an icy desert 
of 800 or 900 miles from all chances of rescue, with 18 human 
and 44 brute mouths to be fed in a country reported destitute of 
game, and where that report had received the terrible confirma- 
tion of the starvation of over a hundred men led by Sir John 
Franklin and other as experienced leaders as it was possible to 
produce in a country famous for its Arctic heroes, there to spend 
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possibly a year, and under the most favorable circumstances not 
less than nine months, to make a wide, extended, laborious and 
thorough search to determine the sad fate of those that had thus 
died, imposed a duty that might well bring up the most solemn 
thoughts to one who cared for the lives and comfort of those who 
thus willingly placed their labors, and if need be their lives, at his 
disposal to accomplish the great end. 

My party consisted of four white men, Colonel W. H. Gilder, 
second officer, Henry Klutschak, Frank Melms and myself; four 
Esquimaux families, consisting of 13 persons, among which were 
four men, Eberling (interpreter), Toolooah, Ishoowark and Ikque- 
sik, and three nearly grown boys, all dog-drivers, hunters, etc. We 
had three sleds, carrying about 1,000 pounds each, and 44 dogs. 
The sleds carried about one month's provisions for the party and 
two weeks' food for the dogs. Dependent largely for supplies upon 
the game of the country, my armament looks somewhat formidable 
for an Arctic party, consisting of ten American breech-loaders of 
different patterns, and over 10,000 rounds of ammunition. 

The route was to be directly across land, in a northwest direction, 
to the nearest available point on Back's river, thence to King Wil- 
liam's Land. Crossing the course of the Wager river, as charted 
in longitude 91° 30', nothing was seen to indicate this stream, 
which, from this point, is traced some 45 miles further to the 
westward on the Admiralty charts. This, coupled with the fact 
that the Quoich river, when corrected for its erroneous longitude 
of nearly two degrees as now charted, would intersect the Wager 
river near its head, makes me safe in asserting that the latter 
stream must fall far short of the extended dimensions given it 
upon the maps. Although at times very hilly and even moun- 
tainous, the country traversed was sufficiently available for sledge 
travelling to allow us to make from ten to fifteen miles per day. 
Our greatest obstacle was the well-known tempestuous weather of 
the Arctic. We had an almost uninterrupted storm from the 20th 
of April to the 1st of June, forty-three days. When in latitude 
66° 47', longitude 93° 04', the country very mountainous, we came 
upon a river near its head which proved to be a tributary of Back's 
river, emptying into the latter on the western side of Cockburn 
bay. We travelled along this stream, which I named after his 
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Excellency the President, something over a hundred miles, and two 
days before leaving it, and about forty miles from its mouth, we 
came upon a small village of Ooqueesik-Salik, or Ookjoolik Esqui- 
maux, of about thirty souls, only two of whom had ever before 
seen any white man. One of these, Ik-kin'-ni-lik Puh-too'-roke, a 
very intelligent looking man, aged about 55 or 60 years, gave us 
much interesting information of a lost hodloonah (white man's) 
ship that he had personally visited some thirty years before, eight 
miles due west of Grant Point. This is evidently the same ship 
variously described and located by previous searchers from hearsay 
evidence of other natives, and was one of Sir John Franklin's ships 
that floated down Victoria channel after its abandonment off Vic- 
tory Point on King William's Land. Ik-kin'-ni-lik Puh-too'-roke's 
story is briefly as follows: He remembers Lieutenant Back on his 
exploration of the Great Fish river in 1834, and recounted minutely 
his meeting with that explorer at the Dangerous Rapids. He says 
that the next white man that he saw was a dead one, in a large ship 
eight miles off Grant Point, some thirty years ago. The body was 
in a bunk, in the after part of the ship. This ship, as he describes 
it, had four big sticks, one pointing out and the other three stand- 
ing up. There was one small boat hanging from the davits, which 
they cut down. Some three or four of the ship's sails were set. 
The natives found many empty casks on board, and numerous 
quantities of other articles that he enumerated, among which were 
four red tin cans filled with meat, besides many that had been opened. 
This meat was full of fat. He saw a large pile of dirt on one side of 
the cabin door on the snow, showing that some white men had recently 
swept out the cabin. On the main land, near Grant and Smith 
Points, he saw the tracks of white men, and judged they were 
hunting for deer. The first time he saw the tracks of four and 
afterward the tracks of three men. He saw the ship in the spring, 
before the spring snow falls, and the tracks in the fresh spring 
snows of the same year about the time the young reindeer come 
(June). He never saw the white men, but thinks that they lived 
in the ship until fall and then moved on the mainland. The natives 
did not understand how to enter the vessel, so they cut through one 
side, and when the ice melted in the summer she sank as the water 
poured in. After sinking her masts stuck out of the water and 
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they collected many things which floated ashore. Shortly after the 
ship sank they found another small boat in Wilmot bay. Ho monu- 
ments erected by the white men were ever found. 

Among the many relics which I have of Sir John Franklin's 
expedition is a small board, from its appearance probably a bunk- 
board, which once formed a permanent part of this ship, and was 
stripped therefrom by the Ookjoolik natives. On one side are 
formed the initials, L. F., by the heads of old style copper 
tacks. It is to be hoped that from this relic and data in possession 
of the British Admiralty that the ship that sank off Grant Point 
may be identified. I might here add that subsequent testimony of 
other natives corroborated this story closely, especially in regard to 
locality. 

On the 31st of May we encountered a large village of Hetchilluk 
Esquimaux in the bay, just west of Richardson Point, containing about 
100 persons, by the time we had left it, two days afterwards. From 
them we had obtained some very important information which, coupled 
with other testimony obtained elsewhere, shows beyond all reason- 
able doubt the complete destruction of the more important records of 
Sir John Franklin's expedition at a point' (which I called Starvation 
Cove) three miles northwest from this village. This spot was then 
visited (June 1st) and, being completely entombed in the snow, was 
marked for a summer's search, w^hich it afterwards received by a 
portion of my party, and although no traces of the records were 
found, owing, no doubt, to their perishable nature, yet sufficient 
evidence was shown to confirm the natives' accounts in all other 
important particulars. At Starvation Cove the Netchilluks found a 
small boat, on its keel, and in it some skeletons, while outside were 
a few scattered around. This is, I think, the small boat spoken of 
by Rae, McClintock and Hall, all of whom place the number of the 
dead at from forty to fifty. All of the natives I interviewed, and 
who had been eye-witnesses to the sad scene, closely corroborate 
each other — although interviewed at different villages some distance 
from each other — and place the number at from six to ten. The 
most important information connected with this boat-place, which is 
evidently the farthest reached by any body of Franklin's men in 
1848, is that concerning a sealed tin box, about two feet long and 
about one foot square on the ends, which was broken open by the 
natives and found to contain books and a small piece of iron, to 
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which all pieces of the same material would adhere when brought in 
contact. This tin box was retained by the Netchilluks and its con- 
tents emptied upon the ground, where they slowly perished. Some 
few of them were given to their children for playthings. In this 
boat was also a small box containing human bones that had been 
sawn in two in order to extr^^ct the marrow, thus showing that they 
had been reduced to the most distressing and terrible condition in 
order to prolong life. That men thus placed should have burdened 
themselves with such a quantity of books, and the careful manner 
of their preservation, shows an importance which can only be 
attributed to the records of the expedition. I think it not improba- 
ble that the magnetized iron spoken of by these people, from its 
description, was the dip-needle with which the north magnetic 
pole had been redetermined, their beset condition in its vicinity 
giving them unusual opportunities to narrow this interesting prob- 
lem within closer limits than could have been done by Ross, its 
discoverer, in his hasty sledge journey in 1831. This instrument 
would be a valuable historical relic. 

The party remained on King William's Land from June 10th to 
Kovember 8th, engaged in a thorough search of that island and its 
adjacent mainland. It may be interesting to note that the civilized 
food of the party was exhausted June 24th, previous to which time 
it had been greatly reduced, especially in the more favored game 
localities. After this date and until March 20th, 1880, the white 
men subsisted the same as their native allies, principally upon the 
flesh of the reindeer, 5 11 of which were killed by the party on the 
expedition. The snow had sufficiently disappeared by the 4th day 
of July to commence the search, and at this date we were at Cape 
Felix, King William's Land, near which the Erebus and Terror had 
been beset in September, 1846. From Cape Felix to Collinson 
Inlet, only from 15 to 25 miles of coast line, we were engaged in 
searching from June 27th to July 14th, traversing 278 miles, the 
search being thorough and extending a number of miles inland 
This strip of coast was important, as being the nearest land to the 
imprisoned ships during the two years previous to their abandon- 
ment. Two cairns were here found, but their despoliation revealed 
nothing of importance. Under the base stones of one was a sheet 
of letter paper containing a drawing of a hand, the index finger 
extended, which pointed, as it was found, in a southerly direction. 
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It was much decayed, and may have contained some written instruc- 
tions underneath the hand, that portion having rotted away. The 
number of relics here found was large and interesting. In a grave 
between Victory Point and Cape Jane Franklin was found a silver 
medal awarded by the Royal Naval College to John Irving in mid- 
summer of 1830, as second mathematical prize. This, with corrob- 
orative evidence, showed the grave to be that of Lieutenant Irving, 
the third ranking Lieutenant of H. M. S. TcTror^ Sir John Franklin's 
second ship. This grave, like all others found, had been built upon 
the top of the ground, and had evidently been desecrated by the 
natives in the past, but few of the bones remaining, and these 
scattered over a wide extent. The grave showed that the body had 
been interred in coarsely-stitched canvas. From this I infer it 
probable that Lieutenant Irving was not buried from the ships beset 
15 miles N. N. W. from this point, for, considering their contem- 
plated abandonment, his body would certainly have been given a 
coffin had he so been situated. The inference, therefore, is that he 
belonged to a party returning to the abandoned ships. This inference 
is also strengthened by the Ookjoolik testimony previously given, 
and also the fact that of the nine officers (Sir John Franklin and Com- 
mander Gore and others) and 15 men known to have died previous to 
the abandonment in April, 1848, as shown by the McClintock record 
found at this point, no traces whatever could be seen of their graves 
along this limited coast line, although it would have been impossible 
to have constructed them with any kind of care and have escaped 
detection. The only inference is that the hummocky state of the 
ice between the ships and the shore, and probably the scorbutic 
condition of the crews, forbade the transportation of their dead to 
the latter point for interment, and they received sailors' funerals in 
the waters of Victoria channel. In this bay, which I called Irving 
bay, was also found the record left by Captain McClintock, and 
although nearly a quarter of a century had elapsed since its deposi- 
tion and its consequent exposure (as it was found upon the top of 
the ground), it was still in a fair state of preservation. Some 
stockings were also found, coarsely constructed from blankets, 
showing a reduced condition of necessary clothing. Many other 
interesting relics found here I have not space to enumerate. 

Returning southward, a skeleton (partial) was found and interred 
near Franklin point, and another, which, from the tine quality of 
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clothing, linen, buttons, etc., I infer to be an officer, was reinterred in 
a desecrated grave on Point Le Vesconte. A skull was found about 
five hundred yards from a despoiled grave on Payer point, in the 
latter there being found only a belt-buckle and a musket cap. In 
South Erebus bay the boat place described by McClintock in 1859 
was encountered. Here some four or more skeletons were prop- 
erly buried mnd a few interesting relics gathered. The evidence at 
this point seems to indicate that this boat and the sledge on which 
it rested had floated here from the sea, and it must, therefore, have 
been abandoned on the ice, probably at the time Victoria channel 
broke up in the summer of 1848. Near here the ice broke up with 
us July 24th, rendering further sledging impracticable, and we were 
occupied until August 6th in crossing our effects from Erebus to 
Terror bay, a very slow and laborious undertaking. A most 
thorough search over the shores of the latter bay failed to disclose 
the tent-place previously described by Hall, and of which I had also 
heard during my inquiries among the Netchilluk Esquimaux, Re- 
joining this band later, they gave me the additional information 
that all traces of this tent-place and its many skeletons had been 
destroyed by the encroachments of the sea some six years before, when 
they had visited it. An incomplete skeleton was found and reburied 
near Hornby Island on Graham Gore peninsula. 

No traces, except a few unimportant relics, as broken oar-blades, 
etc., were found until Tulloch point was reached, where a single in- 
complete skeleton — seventeen bones — was pointed out to us by the 
natives. After reburial, as had been done at all such places, a rock 
monument was erected to designate the spot. A painfully interest- 
ing circumstance is shown in the rough construction of this grave 
from small stones, although larger and better adapted ones were in 
the immediate vicinity, differing in a marked degree from all pre- 
vious graves encountered, thus showing the rapidly waning strength 
of the few survivors. 

The next point is just east of Pfeffer river, already visited by 
Hall in 1869, and where there still exists a cenotaph erected by 
him in May of that year near two of Franklin's men. These graves 
had been desecrated by the natives in quest of booty, both previous 
and subsequent to Hall's visit. 

The next spot searched by a portion of the party was the boat- 
place in Starvation Cove. Here, as already stated, sufficient evi- 
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cience, relics, etc., were found to corroborate the Esquimaux state- 
ments in nearly all important bearings, leaving, I think, no reason- 
able doubt but that their story of the loss of the records here must 
unfortunately be too true. Parts of some four or more skeletons 
here received burial, and one other, about four miles diie south, on 
the head of a little inlet, which was evidently that of a sailor from 
his dress, was also decently interred. 

My party remained on King William's Land until November 8th, 
waiting about three weeks for Simpson's Strait to freeze over, when 
the homeward sledge journey was commenced. The expedition was 
divided into two parties, two sledges going direct by Back's river 
to the Dangerous Rapids, while I took one and made a detour 
towards that point, in order to survey a large inlet frequently spoken 
of by the Esquimaux, which was not mapped. I found it to be over 
fifty geographical miles in depth, very narrow at its mouth, where 
it connects with Wilmot bay, and swelling to probably twenty 
miles at its widest part. I named it after the general of the 
United States army. Sledging from the head of Sherman's Inlet to 
Back's river, we should have crossed the Chantry mountains, but 
nothing was seen to distinguish these, as mapped, from the general 
slightly hilly character of this section of the country. My tracing 
of a portion of Back's river also differs very materially from the 
Admiralty charts. 

The return winter journey I had hoped would occupy but little 
over a month, but a combination of unexpected circumstances 
delayed my reaching Camp Daly until March 4th, 1880. The 
coldest weather encountered was — '71° F., January 3d, 1880; the 
average for that month, which was the coldest, being — 5 3°. 2, F. I 
was pleased to note the perfect acclimatization of the white men of 
the party, who suffered no more than the Esquimaux under similar 
circumstances. 

Reaching Camp Daly, I was confronted with the unexpected fact 
that Captain Thomas F. Barry, master of the JSothen, who had been 
entrusted with all of our remaining provisions and a large quantity 
of olher material, had stolen them in his departure from Hudson's 
Bay in the summer of 1879. The theft of the former, particularly, 
placed us in a very perilous condition, as the Esquimaux were in a 
reduced state for food, owing to continuous protracted storms ; and 
the party, after suffering considerably therefrom, found itself March 
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20th, at Marble Island, where to the kindness and generosity of 
Captain M. A. Baker, of the American whaling bark George and 
Mart/, of New Bedford, is due their remaining comfort while in 
North Hudson's Bay and a tender of passage to the United States. 

In concluding, I think it may not be uninteresting to make a brief 
resume of the most salient points connected with the expedition. 

It is the longest sledge journey ever made, both in regard to time 
and distance, having been absent from its base eleven months and 
twenty days, and having traversed 2,819 geographical or 3,251 
statute miles. 

It is the first sledge journey conducted through the heart of an 
Arctic winter, and one pronounced by the Esquimaux themselves to 
be exceptionally severe. Not but that a number of sledge journeys 
have been undertaken by white men in the Polar mid- winter, but I 
know of none before this encompassing the whole duration of that 
unfavorable season; and, in fact, they have generally been very short 
and under circumstances where comfort commensurate with the 
exposure could be readily obtained, from a suitable base. 

It experienced the coldest temperature ever recorded by white 
men in the field, not only for a single observation, — 71" F., but also 
in regard to protracted cold, there being sixteen days whose aver- 
age shows one hundred degrees below the freezing point, and 
twenty-seven days when the thermometer stood below — 60° F., dur- 
ing all of which weather the party prosecuted its journeys without 
severe frost-bites, and even in comparative comfort. Dressed in 
native reindeer clothing, and living in the igloos of the Esquimaux, 
the matter of temperature becomes, to white men, entirely of 
secondary importance, and, everything else being favorable, I believe 
that a protracted sledge journey could be made successful in the 
lowest recorded temperature. 

It is the first Arctic expedition whose sole reliance for the subsist- 
ence of itself and draft animals has been premeditately placed in the 
game of the locality, and whose experience in that respect has been 
spread continuously over every month of the year, it having started 
with less than one month's full rations for the consumers, and having 
been absent for a period already stated. 

It was the first expedition wherein the white men of a party lived 
solely upon the same diet, voluntarily assumed, as its native allies. 
This fact, coupled with those already stated, plainly shows that white 
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men are not only able to live the same as Esquimaux in the Arctic, 
and with equal comfort, but also to prosecute any projects that their 
superior intelligence or ambition may dictate or desire, and under 
all the circumstances that the natives themselves would venture to 
undertake for less laudable objects. 

It is the first considerable overland sledge journey in the Arctic, 
the unanimous opinion of previous voyagers being more or less pro- 
nounced against such travels, an opinion to which they gave prac- 
tical illustration by oftentimes unnecessary detours to follow salt 
water ice or sinuous water-courses. The experience of my party 
over all kinds of country shows that the value of the sledge, 
properly conducted, has been greatly underrated as a means of land 
locomotion. 

In its searches, that party was the first to make an extended sum- 
mer's exploration over the ground covered by the unfortunate crews 
in their endeavors to reach aid, although a glance at the map will 
show that their base was in a far less favorable position for such 
an undertaking than that of the great majority of the numerous 
searchers who preceded them. 

It performed the last sad rites for the few remains of the lost 
crews, owing mainly to the favorable circumstances of a summer's 
sojourn. From the thoroughness of the search and the conspicuous 
contrast of the bleaching bones with the brown claystones composing 
the flat coasts of King William's Land and adjoining mainland, I 
do not hesitate to state that not a single unburied man of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition probably exists. Where nature had not anti- 
cipated my party, or the retreating crews themselves performed the 
burial, we completed these sad offices. From the incompleteness of 
the skeletons, their inextricable confusion, and wildly scattered 
condition, it is hard to place a close estimate upon the number 
interred, which, roughly speaking, varies between 17 and 40. 

It established the loss of the records of the Franklin party beyond 
all reasonable doubt. As these alone have been the main incentive 
to the many expeditions since Dr. Rae's in 1854, who established 
the loss of the party, this success, although unfortunately of a nega- 
tive nature, is of no small character, since this loss, coupled wdth the 
loss of the party and the burial of their dead, must necessarily settle 
the Franklin problem in all its important aspects. 

To my subordinates, officers and men, white and native, is due the 
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fact that such an undertaking was made possible, not only by their 
untiring energy in their several departments, but also to their 
cordial co-operation and harmonious working as a whole, 

REMARKS OF DR. ISAAC I. HAYES. 

I find myself here to-night much in the same situation as that of 
George Canning's needy knife-grinder, who, when accosted by the 
" Friend of Humanity," and importuned to tell the story of his 
wrongs, wonderingly exclaimed: "Story ? God bless you, I have 
no story to tell, sir." And so, in like manner, though by no means 
under circumstances of like importunity, I may say to you, Mr, 
President, and to this large audience, gathered to meet our friend 
and guest, — I have no story to tell. But there sits a man whe has a 
story to tell, and who has told it as only a brave man would or a 
brave man could. 

Lieutenant Schwatka has explained, with modest, yet fitting pride, 
that he has, as to length of time and distance and variety of seasons, 
through which he and his party were exposed, performed a journey 
unparalleled in the history of Arctic travel. This is eminently so. 
It was a bold undertaking; for, to use a military phrase, the value 
of which our gallant friend was trained to understand, he abandoned 
his base, relying for his supplies upon the hitherto untraversed 
country through which he was to pass; yet, by persistently following 
a fixed plan of operations, by never once faltering in the direct pur- 
pose of his journey, and, above all, by the proper exercise of a 
natural gift for command, by which means he held throughout the 
confidence and ready support of his people, he has won a splendid 
victory, and added his own to a long list of illustrious names con- 
nected with this Arctic search — names which the world will not 
willingly let die. 

The Arctic regions have been peculiarly prolific in instances of 
endurance under great exposure; and in the search for Sir John 
Franklin, now so completely ended through the efforts of Lieutenant 
Schwatka and his brave followers, journeys of almost incredible dis- 
tance have been performed. Parties have been on the ice two and 
three months at a time, much of it during the most inclement period 
of the year, dragging after them sleds laden with the food, tents 
and bedding, over trackless wastes where no living thing was seen, 
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nor food of any kind gathered by the way. Conspicuous among 
the leaders of such parties have been Captain (now Admiral Sir 
Leopold) McClintock and Dr. John Rae — names more closely iden- 
tified with the solution of the Franklin mystery than any others 
until now. 

The Russians have made many extended journeys over the frozen 
sea north of Siberia, and a very considerable part of the northern 
coast of Asia has been explored in this manner. The new Siberian 
islands were thus surveyed by Hedenstrom in 1810, and Lieutenants 
Wrangell and Anjou (afterwards Admirals of the Imperial Navy), 
during their four years' residence on the Siberian coast, from 1820 
to 1824, added vastly to the geographical knowledge of that quarter, 
and greatly to the interest of the trade in ivory, which, in immense 
quantities, is dug from the frozen bogs of the Siberian rivers. These 
journeys of the Russians differ from those of the English in having 
been performed with sleds drawn by dogs instead of men. I do 
not recall, at this moment, the exact time and distance of any of 
them. If, however, I should be allowed to count myself in the lists, 
I might mention that I once conducted a party over the ice between 
twelve and thirteen hundred miles, and yet, during the sixty days 
of our absence, we carried our provisions with us for the entire 
journey, had no shelter but a snow hut, experienced a temperature 
of 70° below zero (102° below freezing); yet so inured had we 
become to the climate, and so perfectly had we become skilled in 
guarding against accident, that we returned to our ship in Avinter 
quarters without so much as even a snow-blind eye or a frost-bite 
to tell of suffering and speak for sympathy. But neither this, nor 
the English and Russian journeys, compare with that of Lieutenant 
Schwatka, the peculiar feature of which is that it was a continuous 
march, with but rare and short intervals, through almost an entire 
year, and extending over more than 3,000 miles; while those to 
which I have before alluded were limited as to days of absence, on 
account of the necessity for a close calculation as to the food that 
could be carried on the sled, there being no game to furnish fresh 
supplies. Lieutenant Schwatka, on the other hand, journeyed 
mainly on the land (which, further north, is too rugged to be trav- 
eled over), taking his chances of getting food from day to day. Had 
the deer failed him, he must have perished with all his people; for 
on such a journey as that, with so many mouths to feed, including 
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forty odd ravenous Esquimaux dogs, it was found impossible to 
carry more than a month's supplies. But from first to last the 
courageous and confident leader of that little band never once lost 
heart. -He has encountered dangers by flood and field without 
faltering; he has, without murmuring, endured the greatest cold 
that has ever been encountered on the march. He has matched 
himself with the savage man, and, by shere intellectual force, beaten 
the savage on his own ground, not alone in endurance, but in 
sagacity in tracking the migratory deer, upon which his success and 
life depended. An unerring instinct guided him to his goal; and, 
in the pursuit thereof, he has furnished us a conspicuous example of 
American pluck and energy. By his courage he has done honor to 
a noble profession, of which courage is a most essential element. 
He has wrested from the chill North a secret which she has long 
kept in her icy grip, and he has brought to us the information 
which the world has so long desired of the missing link in a chein 
of evidence. 

We owe him thanks for his brilliant achievement, and in this we 
should include Colonel Gilder, Mr. Klutschakand the other members 
of his command, 

I need hardly say, Mr. President, that I have great satisfaction in 
being given the opportunity to say this much; and now, as a mem- 
ber of the Society, having so often taken, so to speak, the stroke oar 
in our meetings upon Arctic matters, I am very much inclined to 
think that, in all fairness, I ought here and now to stop. But you 
have so flatteringly asked me to point out the relations of the 
Schwatka journey to those which preceded it, that I must confess, 
even at the expense of the good- will of this gracious audience, I am 
not equal to the refusal. 

The Franklin expedition was the last of a great number of 
attempts which have been made, from time to time, to accomplish a 
passage by the northwest, through the Arctic, to the Pacific ocean, 
as a commercial route. It seems strange to us now that such a 
scheme should ever have been even dreamed of; but we must bear 
in mind that there was then no Panama railroad nor Union Pacific, 
and that, to avoid the long and tedious voyage around Cape Horn, 
the tradition passed from generation to generation that the short 
route by the north was entirely practicable. The idea, first con- 
ceived soon after the discovery of America, was never abandoned 
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until the Franklin disaster convinced the world that it could not be 
done. 

The two ships, Mrebus and Terror,^ comprising the Franklin expe- 
dition, left England May 26th, 1845, and, after crossing the Atlantic, 
entered Baffin's bay, and were both seen from a whale ship off the 
Greenland coast, in latitude 74° 48', longitude 66"" 13' west, moored 
to an iceberg, evidently awaiting the opening of the great body of 
drifting ice which fills the middle of Baffin's bay, and which is 
known as "the middle ice " or " middle pack." This was on the 
26th of July, just two months from the day of leaving England. 
Beyond this we know little of the career of these ill-fated vessels. 
What is known I will endeavor briefly to state. 

Some time during the summer of 1845 Sir John entered Lancaster 
sound, and, agreeably to the instructions of the Admiralty, doubt- 
less attempted to push through Melville sound on the track of Parry, 
who, in 1819, had gone as far west as longitude 110°, and within 
little more than a hundred miles of the point to which Sir Robert 
McClure brought his ship, the Investigator, from Behring's straits 
in 1850. 

Baffled he must have been in this direction, for we find him enter- 
ing Wellington channel, which lies in longitude 92° west, and which 
he ascended to latitude 77°. Baffled he must have been again, for 
he retraces his steps and winters at Beechey island, near the channel's 
entrance. Here the first traces of him were discovered by the Eng- 

* These two ships had returned the previous year from circumnavigating the 
globe in the memorable expedition of Sir James Clark Ross. During the 
voyage they had penetrated in the Antarctic seas to within 12 degrees of the 
south pole. When put in commission again for an Arctic voyage, it was gen- 
erally thought that Captain Richard Crozier, who was the able second in com- 
mand under Ross, would lead the new enterprise. But so long and so per- 
sistent had Sir John Franklin been in his desire to accomplish a northwest 
passage, that, although well advanced in years, he was offered the command, 
with Crozier as second. To show his eagerness, it is only needful to read his 
letters penned about that time. "No service," he writes, "is more near my 
heart than the completion of the survey of the north coast of America and the 
accomplishment of the northwest passage." And again: "It would be an in- 
tolerable disgrace to this country were the flag of any other nation to be borne 
through the northwest passage before our own." These extracts prove how 
thoroughly he believed in the existence of a practicable route to the Pacific in 
that direction. 
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lish and American search expeditions of 1850 — three lonely graves 
there held a mournful secret, but no record could be found. 

Of his course the following year we are ignorant. But it is evi- 
dent that Franklin, despairing of a passage through Melville sound, 
or through any channel to the north of it, resolved to seek the main 
land of America, with which he was personally familiar, through 
his two boat journeys along the shore in 1819 and 1824. Indeed, 
almost the entire coast-line of northern America had been explored 
by boat expeditions under Hearne, who was the first to make the 
Arctic ocean in that quarter; by Dease and Simpson, Mackenzie, 
Dr. Rae, Sir John Richardson, and Sir George Buck, as well as by 
Franklin himself. That navigable waters existed every summer all 
along the mainland was, therefore, well known to Sir John, and that 
it was navigable by ship as well as boat was subsequently proved 
by Captain (now Admiral) Collinson, who sailed in the Enterprise 
from Behring strait eastward, as near as I now remember, to about 
103° west longitude, thus making from the west within -barely more 
than a hundred miles of where Franklin met his hard fortune, as 
we shall presently see. Whether Franklin went down in this direc- 
tion by Prince Kegent inlet, or by Peel sound, or by the channel 
discovered by McClintock, and since called by his name, we do not 
know; but we do know that, on the 12th of September, 1846, the 
two ships, Erebus and Terror^ were beset in the pack, off King Wil- 
liam's Land, in latitude 70° 05', longiiude 98° 23' west, and that the 
firm grip of the "thick- ribbed ice" was nevfer loosened from them 
while the crews remained alive. 

And yet they were within 90 miles of the known sea, which, as 
we have already seen, had been often traversed. To men who had 
already in two seasons sailed over 500 miles of previously unexplored 
waters, how confident must they have felt that the following season 
of 1847 would liberate them, and see their ships pass over this short 
intervening space of ninety miles. 

But this was not to be ! The strong hand of the Arctic winter 
did not relax its hold when the summer came, and the ill-starred, 
inbeleagured ships again passed under the shadow of the polar night. 
Meanwhile, on the 11th of June, 1847, the spirit of brave Sir 
John passed away, and the tender-hearted and well beloved com- 
mander was no longer with his people to share their disappointment 
and their sorrow, when the winter came again and kept them prisoners 
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still — prisoners, and yet so near the delectable waters they were 
seeking, which were almost within their sight, and if but once 
reached, would lead them homeward with the measure of their 
ambition filled. Alas ! how cruel was fate to these eager, longing 
men; how heavy must have sunk their hearts when the shades of the 
long darkness for a third time gathered round them ! Another 
summer dawned ; but three years had now elapsed since they had 
left the Thames. For three years only had they been provisioned, 
and to risk another winter, without chance of fresh supplies, which 
the hunt evidently failed to yield, they could not do in reason; and, 
accordingly, the ships were abandoned; their boats, mounted on 
sleds, were transported to the .coast of King William's Land, and 
along that coast and over low points of land, when practicable, they 
took up their weary, toilsome march toward Back's Great Fish river, 
which it was evidently their intention to ascend, in search of succor 
and safety at the outposts of the Hudson Bay Company. The dis- 
tance to be traversed before reaching the river's mouth was about 
250 miles, but death left not one of all their number to even look 
upon that water of their hopes. The ships were abandoned April 
22, 1848. In the three years' interval since, buoyant and strong, 
and fired with an honorable ambition, they had parted from loved 
ones in England, only 105 of the original 129 were left to struggle 
now for life. 

I pass over the long list of expeditions that have been dispatched 
to seek the missing ships. Their histories are " familiar to your 
ears as household words." Many ships have been lost, many lives; the 
wifely devotion and persistent zeal of Lady Franklin gave unstint- 
ingly of men and ships and treasure; and you all remember, either 
through personal experience or through tradition, the outburst of 
popular enthusiasm with which America received the offer made by 
one of New York's princely merchants (the late Henry Grinnell) to 
send two ships to join the British searching squadron of 1850. 

It is enough for me here to refer to the efforts of Dr. John Rae, 
for a long term of years a surgeon in the service of the Hudson 
Bay Company, who, by reason of his office, together with a 
love of adventure and a passion for discovery, had probably trav- 
eled further than any one had ever done before in British America. 
This enterprising explorer was first to invent the key that was to 
unlock the mystery of Franklin's fate. Well trained in every 
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variety of Arctic travel, and with an instinct sharpened by the fol- 
lowing of many a trail on his distant boat, sled and snow-shoe jour- 
neys, he was well qualified to predict, as he did predict, what in the 
end proved to be the truth. 

Prevailing at length upon the Hudson Bay Company to fit him 
out, he sailed in open boats from Fort York in the summer of 1853. 
Upon reaching the northern shores of Hudson bay, he took up his 
winter quarters at Repulse bay. I do not now recall the exact 
locality, but it was near latitude 66° and longitude 85°. His shelter 
during the winter was a snow hut, and no fire was to be had other 
than that which barely sufficed to cook their food. 

During the spring and summer Rae crossed over the low lands 
lying between Repulse bay and Back's river. But when that river 
was reached the ice was so broken that he could not cross it. He 
fell in, however, with the same native tribes that Lieutenant 
Schwatka encountered, and from them he obtained a detailed state- 
ment of two sliips being abandoned in the ice, of the course taken 
by the party after leaving them, and that upon the mainland on the 
opposite side of the river, or on Montreal island near it, the last 
survivors perished from want. Along with this story Dr. Rae 
brought numerous relics, easily identified by family crests, names, 
and other designs engraved upon them. These were in the shape of 
fragments of watches, buttons, forks, knives, spoons, coins, &c. 
There being no doubt of their identity, and none as to the accuracy 
of Dr. Rae's statement, the complete loss of the expedition was con- 
sidered as established; the names of the officers were stricken from 
the roll of the living, and Dr. Rae received the government award 
of ten thousand pounds, offered six years previously, for such discov- 
eries as would lead to the solution of the mystery. 

But, for all this. Lady Franklin was not satisfied, and, redoubling 
her efforts once again, she, after much delay, obtained the help of 
the Admiralty in another attempt. The steamer M)x was fitted out ; 
and, under command of the well tried Arctic navigator Capt. Mc- 
Clintock, sailed in the spring of 1857 to reach the locality of Frank- 
lin's ships, as indicated by the report of Dr. Rae; not, however, as 
he had done, but from the opposite direction to that which Rae had 
taken. He was to come down from the north. This expedition was 
at first unfortunate, being caught and imprisoned during the first 
winter in the Melville bay "pack." But during the following 
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season McClintock, following upon the track of Franklin, reached 
within striking distance of King William's Land, and during the 
spring of 1858 he and his associates. Captain Allen Young, Dr. 
Walker and Lieutenant Hobson, made an extended search of King 
William's Land and the neighboring coasts. Montreal island, lying 
in the mouth of Back's river, was reached, but McClintock did not 
come upon the actual spot, near by, on the mainland where the last 
survivors of the Franklin party perished, and which Lieutenant 
Schwatka only has searched, and which he has appropriately named 
Starvation Cove. But Lieutenant Hobson, of McClintock's com- 
mand, found a record —the only written evidence that has ever been 
discovered, or is ever likely to be discovered, to tell the tragic tale 
of suffering and death. 

This record had been deposited in a cairn or pillar of stones, and 
the paper had been twice written upon. The first told in few words 
the route of the expedition, as I have before described it, marked 
the position of the ships in the ice at lat. 70° 03' N., long. 98° 23' 
W., as I have already said, and was dated May 28th, 1847. Ended 
with all's well ; stated that a party consisting of 2 officers and 
6 men left the ships on Monday, 24th May, 1847. And was 
signed " G. M. Gore, Lieut. ; Chas. F. Des Voeux, Mate." 

A littl^ more than a year later, this paper, containing this hope- 
ful, cheery view of the situation, was taken from its hiding-place, 
and another hand had written around the margin some words of terri- 
ble significance. These tell us what a change had in this interval of 
a year come over these brave men's dreams. Sir John was dead ; 
the cheerful Commander Gore, who had the previous May written 
down " All's well," when no doubt leading an exploring or perhaps 
hunting party, was also dead ; and no one knows who besides. 
Nine officers and 15 men had fallen victims either to the severity of 
the climate, improper food, or more than likely scurvy, or all com- 
bined. The remaining 105 souls made, as we now know, a brave 
and desperate struggle for their lives. How desperate it was is 
sadly shown by the story of Lieutenant Schwatka.* 

*The following are the two entries upon the paper, which was one of the 
ordinary Admiralty blanks used to determine the direction and velocity of 
ocean currents, by inserting the latitude and longitude of the ship, and after 
hermetically sealing the paper in a bottle, throwing it into the sea, with the 
hope of its being picked up by some other ship, or cast upon the shore. It 
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Besides this record^ Captain McClintock found many relics of the 
party — among others, a boat mounted on runners, in which were 
two skeletons. The abandonment of this boat, into which two poor 
fellows had crawled to die, furnishes significant evidence of how 
early in the journey the party were breaking down. 

But notwithstanding these efforts of McClintock and his ener- 
getic officers, there remained still a considerable gap between the 
work done by Dr. Rae from the south and McClintock from the 
north. This gap was in some slight degree filled in by our coun- 
tryman. Captain Hall, who lived eight years among the Esquimaux ; 
but it has been now completely covered by Lieutenant Schwatka, 

will be observed that, in the first entry, made by Commander Gore, there is an 
error of date, as it is known that the ship wintered at Beechey island 1845-46) 
and not 1846-47, the discrepancy being evident even by the date upon the face 
of the paper itself : 

'* 28th of May, j H. M. Ships 'Erebus' and 'Terror,' wintered in the ice, 

1847. \ in lat. 70° 05' K, long. 98° 23' W. 

"Having wintered in 1846-7 at Beechey island, in latitude 74° 43' 28." N., 
longitude 91° 39' 15" W., after having ascended Wellington channel to lati- 
tude 77°, and returned by the west side of Cornwallis island. 
" Sir John Franklin commanding the expedition. 
"All's well. 
*' Party consisting of 2 officers and 6 men left the ships on Monday 24th 

May, 1847. 

" G. M. Gore, Lieut. 

" Chas. F. Des Vceux, Mate." 

" April 25th, 1848.— H. M. ships 'Terror' and 'Erebus' were deserted on 
the 22d April, 5 leagues N. N. W. of this, having been beset since 12th Sep- 
tember, 1846. The officers and crew, consisting of 105 souls under the com- 
mand of Captain F. R. M. Crozier, landed here in lat. 69° 37' 42" N., long. 
98° 41' W. This paper was found by Lt, Irving, under the cairn supposed to 
have been built by Sir James Ross, in 1831, where it had been deposited by 
the late Commander Gore. Sir James Ross' pillar has not, however, been found, 
and the paper has been transferred to this position, which is that in which Sir 
J. Ross' pillar was erected. Sir John Franklin died on the 11th June,. 1847 ; 
and the total loss by deaths in the expedition has been to this date, 9 officers 
and 15 men. 

(Signed) (Signed) 

**F. R. M. Crozier, ** James Fitzjames, 

'* Captain and Senior Officer, " Captain H. M. S. Erebus.'^ 

"and start (on) to-morrow, 26th, for 
*' Back's Fish River." 
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who is the only traveler that has ever searched that coast in the 
summer time, when the land was free from snow, and when the 
human skeletons, which had lain bleaching there for two and thirty 
years, could be seen. 

This portion of Lieutenant Schwatka's narrative is most touch- 
ing; and we can, through his words, read the story of the wanderers' 
waning lives. We can even see them on board their ships, after 
the three years had passed, their provisions nearly exhausted, no 
fresh food obtained, their common navy rations of salt beef and pork 
their last resource, with scurvy as a consequence, and this helped 
on by the depressed influences of the long winter's darkness and 
their grievous disappointment. In dread fancy I seem to see them 
now, even as Bulwer saw in poetic dream of horrid suffering 
the crew of the Arctic ship, which he thus describes in King 
Arthur : 

** Huddled on deck, one half that hardy crew 

Lie shrunk and withered in the biting sky ; 
With filmey stare, and lips of livid hue, 

And sapless limbs that stiffened where they lie, 
While the dire pest-scourge of the frozen zone 
Rots through the vein and gnaws the knotted bone." 

We see the hardiest ofythe crews, day by day, and week by week, 
while the bright sunshine lengthens steadily, making the needful 
preparations for abandoning the vessels. It is a tedious and soul- 
killing work. Out of the timbers of the ships they make rude sleds 
on which to mount their boats. Out of their sails they make tents 
and bags to hold their scant provisions. Out of such iron material 
as they have that can be made available, they fashion stoves in 
which to cook it. Their wardrobe is eked out with blankets and 
such other materials as will furnish at best but insufficient covering 
for their wasted bodies, when they set forth to meet the fearful 
Arctic storms and low temperature. We see them gathering to- 
gether their guns and ammunition; their personal mementoes of 
friends at home, of keepsakes, of medals won by valor, of such 
camp furniture as each one needs for himself, and, above all, the 
written records of their three years' labor. And when all these are 
at length stowed within their boats, we can readily imagine them 
hauling up the British ensigns at the peaks of the JErehus and Ter- 
ror^ and, leaving them there to float in the chill Arctic winds, 
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move off slowly and solemnly on what must have seemed to them 
an almost hopeless march. We see them on the land writing the 
brief record of their voyage and disasters; we see them a little fur- 
ther on scraping away the snow to make a grave upon the frozen 
earth — a rude mausoleum of rough stones, in which to bury the re- 
mains of the brave and accomplished Lieutenant Irving. We see 
them still further on in a hospital tent, trying to gain health and 
strength and courage for the work before them. We see the re- 
gion round about strewn with graves, which wild beasts soon disturb. 
We see them still further on, falling by the way, one by one, and 
the last grave is made of stones so small that the veriest child could 
lift them; and when, at length, we see them, now few in numbers, 
on the mainland, beside the river of their hopes, where others be- 
fore and after them have found game in great abundance, their 
strength is gone so far that they cannot follow the timid deer nor 
hold the rifle for the shot; and so, after all the heroic toil, there is 
nothing left but to lay them down and die together. One, a little 
more hardy than the others, toils on a few miles further toward 
home and kindred, but he, too, falls at last. 

Humanity owes a debt of gratitude to Lieutenant Schwatka and 
his companions, who so tenderly gathered up the bleached bones 
of the dead and gave them such sepulture as they were able. 

A few observations here may perhaps make this disastrous jour- 
ney clearer to you. You will observe that Lieutenant Schwatka has 
gone over the entire line of march, from where they first touched 
the land to where the last man died, examining it with marvelous 
patience, almost foot by foot, through an entire summer, and all the 
while subsisting his people abundantly with the products of the 
hunt. But he was there after the reindeer had migrated from the 
mainland to King William's Land, which they do every year. 
Franklin's party were too early to meet the wandering herds that 
flock there in summer to browse upon the rich moss-beds of the 
low marshy valleys. Of this Franklin's people were naturally 
ignorant. Could they have delayed their departure from the 
ships two months longer, they might perhaps have met the deer 
and found a plenteous harvest of fresh food. 

A parallel case to this retreat is, in the beginning, though, through 
the mercy of an all-wise Providence, not in the ending, found in the 
expedition of Dr. Kane, who escaped from the brig Advance in 
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Smith sound in 1855. His crew were, to use his own expressive 
phrase, " thoroughly riddled with the scurvy," and as I was one of 
his party, I can speak feelingly and knowingly of the saddening in- 
fluences by which Franklin's people must have been surrounded. 
For six long weeks the strongest men — and they were very feeble — 
were busy with hammer and the saw repairing and strengthening 
the boats and constructing sleds on which to mount them, while the 
feeblest were busy with sail needle, thread and canvas on the tents 
and bags and clothing; and when the cavalcade moved off from the 
abandoned ship, with feeble step, dragging their three boats across 
the trackless waste of ice, there were few who thought they would 
ever see their homes again. But the good Lord was kind to us, and 
supplies of food — of birds, seals, walrus — were gathered day by day, 
until at length we reached the Danish colony of Upernavik on the 
Greenland coast, after a toilsome journey of a thousand miles, 
made partly over the ice and partly through an ice-encumbered sea, 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of Arctic temperature and storm 
during eighty-one days. 

And now the long agony of suspense as to the fate of these 
129 men, who went forth at their country's bidding to do 
their country honor, is at length over. Lieutenant Schwatka 
has done all that mortal man can do to reveal the mystery 
of their fate. Their hopes and fears, their heroic struggles and 
their sufferings, were seen by the eye of God alone and cannot be 
known to us. We can only read the affecting history through the 
results which we have here brought before us by the touching 
narrative of Lieutenant Schwatka, and by these even more touching 
relics of the lost wanderers lying here before us on the stage. Had 
these 129 men fallen in battle in their country's service; had they 
been cast away at sea ; had some great catastrophe of nature 
or man's negligence blotted out their lives and left their fate 
without uncertainty, their names would have quickly passed away 
frpm the public recollection, and would have been embalmed alone 
in the memories of their families and friends. But such has been 
the harrowing suspense attending their career, such the uncertainty 
of their fate, such the mystery of their struggle, which every one 
knew must needs be great, that all mankind have been drawn to 
them in sympathy, and the whole world has become their family 
and their friends. 
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And now, with the ending of their unhappy history, ends the 
efforts of commerce to find a northwest passage to the Indies, or a 
practicable passage for her uses in any quarter by the Arctic seas. 
But science has assumed the vacant seat, and claims the Arctic 
regions as her own. In one direction or another, she has, from time 
to time, penetrated into these ice-bound fastnesses. In her interests 
brave Nordenksjold has, with heroic fortitude, sailed in the Vega 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean — the first time that such 
a feat has been performed. Payer and Weyprecht have, in the 
Tegethoff^ penetrated to the hitherto unknown Francis Joseph Land, 
in the interests of science alone ; and other expeditions, less famous, 
though not less willing, have done noble work in the broad waters 
stretching from Greenland to Nova Zembla. It was in the interest 
of science that Dr. Kane penetrated Smith's sound rather than in 
the search for Franklin, though it was thought possible that he 
might have gone in that direction, and that it was worth while to 
try the experiment; and it was in the same interest that my own 
expedition of 1860, the expedition of Captain Hall and that of Sir 
George Nares, followed in the same direction. And it may be well 
believed that that divine curiosity which inspires men to seek 
knowledge in the hidden places of the earth will not die out until 
the North Pole is reached and the mysterious and awe-inspiring 
regions round about it are made plain to the minds of men. 

Temporarily, as we may believe, the nations that have taken part 
in Arctic exploration have ceased their activity, but there is one 
man, and he is an American citizen, who has his eye steadily fixed 
upon the North Pole, and with a generous liberality and enthusiasm 
unequalled in the history of personal enterprise for the purpose of 
discovery, has sent out the Jeannette to seek a pathway to the Pole 
and to make explorations by the way; and for these services no 
vessel was ever better equipped. Built expressly for Arctic cruising, 
and having already made three Arctic voyages, her strength and 
fitness have been abundantly proved. Her present owner had her 
additionally strengthened and thoroughly overhauled, and when she 
left San Francisco, in July of last year, she had on board every 
convenience for health and comfort that experience could suggest, 
and ample provisions for a three years' cruise. 

To an American audience it is scarcely needful for me to mention 
the name of the public-spirited citizen who has done this princely thing 
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— who has so munificently and unostentatiously contributed to the 
cause of science and the progress of human knowledge. It is the same 
citizen who sent Stanley into the wilds of Africa to find and help, 
if need be, the dauntless Livingstone; it was the same citizen who, 
with like liberality, returned Stanley to the same jungled wilderness 
to cross " The Dark Continent." I need hardly say that I mean 
James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the Nev^ York Herald. 

The immediate objective point of this American expedition of 
Mr. Bennett was Wrangell Land, which lies to the north and west 
of Behring strait, and beginning at about longitude 178° west, and 
near latitude 71° north, is known to extend in a northeasterly 
direction at least to latitude 74° or 75°. The land was named after 
Admiral Wrangell, who, during his long residence near the mouth 
of the Kolyma river, made repeated efforts to reach it. But he 
never even saw it, although, in former years, while the conditions 
of the atmosphere were favorable, it had been sighted by the natives 
and, according to tradition, had been even reached by them and 
found to be inhabited. 

WrangelPs progress in that direction was invariably cut off, even 
in February, by open water, which open water, or Polynia of the 
Russians, was always found to extend to the north and west of the 
New Siberian islands, where it was met by Lieutenant Anjou, 
Wrangell's associate, in exploration. The land has, however, been 
frequently seen by whalers during favorable open seasons and traced 
in a northeasterly direction to a considerable distance. But as the 
whalers never enter the ice intentionally, but keep along its margin, 
where the whales most abound, these sights of the land are but 
accidental. The Jeannette^ on the other hand, went there expressly 
to enter the ice, should it exist, at a point where it was most open, 
and push on through the pack until the land was reached. Then it 
was the intention of Captain De Long to follow as it trended north- 
ward, and beyond it he hoped to find such open water as would lead 
him on to the pole. 

Failing in this, he would naturally seek a winter harbor on Wran- 
gell Land, where he could remain till the present summer and try 
again. This land may possibly be in the far north toward the east, 
in the direction of the Parry Archipelago, in which case it would of 
course form a barrier toward the pole, and the Jeannette^ by follow- 
ing the coast line, might be driven, as Admiral CoUinson has sug- 
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gested, to seek the American coast through the leads formed by the 
waters of the Mackenzie river. This I should think, however, 
hardly probable, for if he found the land to trend in that direction, 
or failing to reach Wrangell Land at all, I think he would naturally 
seek to double the southern capes of that land, with the hope of 
finding the open water, which, according to Wrangell's observation, 
always exists there. Wrangell thought this water to be the border 
of an open polar sea. Should Captain De Long have accepted this 
theory, he might reasonably have expected to find in that quarter the 
most available passage. 

These are, however, all conjectures. The Jeannette went into an 
unknown sea to meet whatever fate or fortune might befall. She 
was quickly beyond the reach of any searching eye, and, in the nature 
of things, could no more send dispatches home than Stanley could 
from the heart of Africa. She must necessarily bring her own news, 
whether of success or failure. She may be expected home at any 
time, but, from my knowledge of Captain De Long, I think that if" 
he did not succeed he would not turn back until convinced that 
success was hopeless. Yet, should he not return this fall, it certainly 
would be well that the government should send a suitably equipped 
vessel to Wrangell Land next summer, if not to search at least to 
furnish a place of retreat for the crew of the Jeannette in the event 
of possible disaster. This would only be a proper precautionary 
measure, for I do not anticipate that the Jeannette has been either 
crushed by the ice or hopelessly beset, since fatal accidents of this 
sort are of very rare occurrence — more rare, indeed, in proportion to 
the number of vessels sailing in the Arctic seas, than the wreck of 
vessels approaching the American coast from foreign ports. Even 
at the worst, there would be a sure line of retreat to the Siberian 
coast, where the natives are friendly — as much so, indeed, as the 
Greenlanders who succored Kane. 

Not only are all conjectures respecting the situation and fortunes 
of the Jeannette idle — they are foolish. Captain De Long could 
not conimunicate with us even if he would. I was once for more 
than two years absolutely cut off from all the world, and except a 
few savages, saw not a living soul but the ship's company, and 
could not by any possibility send or receive news; and Captain De 
Long is in the same situation. One does not go into this Arctic ice 
with the idea of keeping open his communications, any more than 
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he carries a telegraph wire to tell his friends below of his progress 
up a mountain. They are content to wait until he comes down 
and relates his story; and so we must wait for Captain De Long, 
and in patience, and let the records of the Jeannette tell their tale. 
Doubtless he and his accomplished officers, with their splendid equip- 
ment of scientific apparatus and appliances for travel, have already 
made many valuable explorations and discoveries, whether they 
have reached the pole or not. 

I must say, however, in justice to myself, that in some of my re- 
marks concerning the Jeannette^ I have indulged more in speculation 
than is my wont. This I have, however, done more to answer ques- 
tions so often put to me by members of the Society and others 
whom I know to be present, rather than to indulge a fancy. As to 
my belief, I desire emphatically to say that I have seen no reason 
whatever to change my complete confidence in the triumphant suc- 
cess of the Jeannette. My opinion now is as it was in the beginning. 
True, we have from time to time evil rumors concerning her. We 
hear that she is beset in the ice; at another time it is a bad season, 
and she cannot possibly get out; at another she is certainly w^recked 
and fragments of her float over the Arctic sea. These are but idle 
tales, invented by unfeeling men — unfeeling, because they are care- 
less of the emotions and anxieties of loved ones at home, who eagerly 
scan the papers for the slightest news of the absent. 

If there are any friends of any members of that expedition within 
my hearing, I would bid them be of good cheer. I have been 
told that Mrs. De Long is present. If so, I would say to her in all 
sincerity, as one having knowledge and experience among the Arctic 
ice, that I believe her gallant husband to be as safe at this present 
hour, though not so happy, as if he were seated by her side. 

And further, I believe that, knowing as I do the skill, the energy, 
the fertility of resources, the high intelligence of this accomplished 
naval officer, Captain De Long, and knowing the high character of 
the officers under him, I can safely say, I think, that he" will return 
in due time, and when ready, with the glad tidings that he has sailed 
triumphantly over the open polar sea, and, like our friend Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka, accomplished the object of his mission, to his own 
honor and his country's glory. 
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List of Stereopticon Views of Locatioiis visited by the Franklin 
Search Party of IS^S-'^O-'SO. 

1 Camp Daly from Observatory Hill 

2 Winter at Camp Daly, night view 

3 Winter at Camp Daly, day view 

4 Start for King William's Land 

5 Southwest Pass 

6 Hayes River scene — Stewart's Monument 

7 Cape Herschel 

8 Tookso-chiork 

9 Alanak* 

10 Irving Monument, with view of Point Franklin 

11 Terror Bay 

13 Grant Point, Adelaide Peninsula 

13 Transport of the Relics over land from Erebus to Terr )r Bay, by the Party and 

their dogs 

14 Fall Camp at King William's Land 

15 Douglas Bay 

16 On Lake Madame Daly {December ^ Ttoon) 

17 Starvation Cove (November, 1879) 

18 A November Noon on the Estuary of Backs River 

19 Whirlpool Rapids, and McKay's Peak (Backs River scene) 

20 Meeting with the Ookosiksillik Esquimoux on Hayes River, May 1879 

21 Cape Crozier* 

22 Boat-place on Erebus Bay* 

23 Dangerous Rapids (Backs River scene) 

24 Down Hill (Marching scene) 

25 Point Le Visconte 

26 Oppen Rapids at Backs Rivei, December, 1879 

27 Big Bend on Hayes River* 

28 Grave of Lieut. John Irving, with a view of Irving Bay and Victory Point 

29 Captain Hall's Cairn, erected May, 1869, east of Pfeffer River 

30 The " Last of the Missing " 

31 Cape Felix (July 4, 1879) 

32 At Resolution Island 

33 Whalemen's Cemetery at Marble Island 

The views are taken from the Party's Sketch-book, drawn by H. W. Klutschak, 
with the exception of such marked with *, which were taken by Mr. W. H, Gilder of 
the New York Herald, 
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APPEN DIX. 



No. 1. 
THOMAS F. BARRY'S STATEMENT. 

Taken down as given by him in reply to questions put by the President of the 

Society. 

In 1864 I wintered in Hudson bay, off Depot island, 63° 30' N. 
lat., 89° 30' long. Depot island is not marked on the charts. It 
is S. W. of Cape Fullerton. 

In 1871 I wintered on Marble island, at the mouth of Rankin's 
bay, and in 1872 wintered at Repulse bay. 

In May, 1876, went as the second mate of the Ann Houghton^ of 
New Bedford, on a whaling voyage, and wintered with the vessel 
at Marble island, mouth of Rankin's bay. In the Spring of 1877 
we lost the vessel, which was stranded about 31) miles S. W., at Cape 
Fullerton, and we were taken off by the Schooner A.bbe Bradford^ 
and brought us to St. Johns, Newfoundland. I learned to speak 
the Esquimaux language at Depot island, during the Winter of 1864. 
I am able to converse with the natives, and to get them to do all that 
I desire in the way of my business — whaling and trading. Never 
found that there was any difficulty to make them understand me. 
When I acquired the language at Depot island, in 1864, I was 22 
years old. The natives lived all around the vessel in snow huts, and 
I had a great deal of intercourse with them. The tribe that I then 
wintered with, was the Iwilli tribe, the same that Capt. Hall passed 
five winters with. They belong to Repulse bay, or rather live along 
the land of Roe's welcome, from Cape Fullerton to Repulse bay. 

In 1872, at Repulse bay, two strange families of natives came to 
the vessel, not of the Iwilli tribe, and from whom we obtained three 
spoons. I was then in the barque Glacier, Captain Ed. Potter. 

These natives told us that they had never seen a vessel before, 
and took the length and breadth of our vessel with their walrus lines 
and seemed to be astonished at her size. Oue evening, while I was 
writing up my journal in the cabin, two natives took notice of the 
book in which I was writing, and then spoke with the Iwilli natives 
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about books of the same kind, which were buried in the place from 
whence they came ; and they also spoke about having seen white 
men — upon which I began to talk with them, as well as Captain 
Potter, who also spoke Esquimaux. We asked them when that was. 
They aswered — "Tepsomanne" (long time ago). We asked how 
many winters, and to tell us upon their fingers ; but they could not 
— and they answered — " Amasooa-icky-peta-hong-a-tu (a great 
many winters past). We asked them where the white men came 
from, which they had seen ; but they could not tell. We asked 
how many ? they said, "Amasooa" (a great many). They said 
that these white men died of starvation and cold — or, to express it 
in Esquimaux, " Cod-a-luna icky amasooa, coy-na-cooney amasooa." 
(white man very cold and hungry). We asked if they could show 
us on the chart where they came from, and they said yes. Then 
we gave them a chart, and pointed out the starting point upon it, 
from Repulse bay, and they traced the coast along Melville 
peninsula northwards, as far as the projection of Cape Englefield. 
Then they looked for an island on the chart to the N. W., in the 
Gulf of Boothia, which they could not find, as it was not on the 
chart. They said that it was " connie tuck-a-lu " (not far oif, or 
close to that), and used the word kig-a-tunn, which is their word in 
Esquimaux for island. We asked them if they had ever seen any 
white men since ; and they said no — none — until they had seen us. 
They told us that these white men they had seen, had died of 
hunger and cold. We asked them if they had any more articles 
which the white men had with them, and they said yes — am-a-sooa 
(a great many). This is all that I now recollect. 

These two men and their families stayed there only about a 
month. It was in the month of February, 1872. 

In 1872 we asked them if there was any man who was "Hitata'' 
which, in Esquimaux, means father or leader, amongst the white 
men. They said. Yes; one. We asked what kind of a coat he had 
on, and one of them rose up and drew his hand across his wrist in 
three different places, by which I understood the Hitata had three 
stripes across the lower part of the sleeve of his coat. I then asked 
if he had anything on his shoulders, and tried to indicate what I 
meant as stripes and epaulettes ; and they answered. No. I asked 
whether he was a large or small man, and one of them said, Anainke 
(large). We asked, then, if he had, like Capt. Potter of our vessel. 
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the command of the men ; and they answered, Yes. They said 
that when the spring came, and the ice broke up, there was plenty 
of seijl and wah'us ; but the white men were then all dead. They 
said that they were buried close to the place where they, the 
Netchelli, then wintered. They said nothing about valuables being 
put in the cairn or cache; only the books — putting their hands on 
my journal in the cabin. They said the books the white men put 
in the cache were of no value to them, the Netchelli, and they did 
nothing about them, and that they are there still. (The spoon now 
shown is a heavy silver one.) 

In the fall of 1876 we fell in with some Iwilli natives at Whale 
Point, about lat. 64° 15^ long. 87° 45' W., about N. E. of Cape 
Fullerton. There were among them about four families of the 
Netchelli tribe. They had the spoon with them which I brought 
back. I did not know then that the engraving on it was Franklin's 
crest. I asked them where they got it; they said from white men. 
I asked them where they saw these white men, and gave them a 
chart, and asked them if they could show me on the chart where. 
(In answer to the question put, whether Esquimaux can trace places 
on the charts, he says: "I have known them frequently to trace 
places on the charts on other occasions.") They followed the chart 
up, and very carefully, the same as the others had done, and stopped 
at Cape Engleiield; and, without any prompting on our part, looked 
for the island in the Gulf of Boothia, the same as the others had 
done, and said, " No-taca-noona " (where), as if to ask. Where is 
the island? I don't see it. And they pointed with their finger on 
the chart N. W. of Cape Englefield, and said there was an island 
there; and it was on that island that they first saw the white men. 
I asked them if they had seen any white men since, and they said 
no. The persons with whom I conversed among the Netchelli were 
three old men, two of whom said they had seen the white men. 
These two were from 50 to 60 years old. It was only those three 
of the Netchelli tribe who took any part in the conversation. I 
might have learned a great deal more from them, probably, if I had 
thought it of any consequence. I thought, at the time, that they 
referred to Franklin's men; but I was not very well informed as to 
that expedition. These three men, two of whom had more to say 
than the other, told the same story as those with whom I had con- 
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versed in 1872. When I asked them where they had got the spoons, 
they told me they got them from the white men. 

I asked them where they saw the white men, and they told me, 
as I have just said, pointing out on the chart. I asked them what 
became of the white men. They said they had all died of hunger 
and cold — using the same expressions as the others had done. I 
asked them, showing them some books and papers, whether they 
had seen anything of that kind with the white men. They said yes. 
(This conversation occurred in the cabin, and there were books and 
my journal on the table.) I asked them where those things were, 
and they said the white men had buried them in a " ketch," that 
Esquimaux word which is equivalent to cache or cairn. They took 
up my journal, which was lying on the table, and said it was like 
that. T opened the book and showed it to them. They said that 
when the white men were with them it was a very severe winter 
with them, and that game was very scarce, also walrus and seal. 
As near as 1 could understand, they said, as the white men died the 
others buried them, and the last few the natives buried. They said 
they rolled each body up as they were, in their clothes, in the 
kepick, the skin blanket on which the Esquimaux lie or cover them- 
selves when sleeping, and then laid the body up on the rock and 
covered it around with stones. (The Esquimaux here, in Repulse 
bay, pile stones around the body in a wall until the stones meet on 
the top and cover tbe body.) That this was very late in the winter. 
The natives said that they had that winter to eat walrus hide and 
seal skin. They did not say that any of the natives had died that 
winter. They were willing to guide us to the island, the position of 
which they indicated. It may have been 30 or 50 miles N. W. of 
Cape Englefield, but, as it was 400 miles from where we were then, 
at Depot island, we were not willing to undertake such a journey. 
We, New Bedford whalers, do not take much interest in explora- 
tions; we stick to our business, and we were in no way provided for 
making so long a land journey. Moreover, in every voyage that we 
have made in this vicinity, we have always heard that the natives of 
Pelly bay, S. W. of Cape Englefield, are a hostile tribe, who occa- 
sionally come and make a raid on the Iwilli tribe of Repulse bay, 
and take everything away from them. To go in that direction, it 
would be necessary to go armed, and we were not provided with 
means for such an expedition. 
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The silver table spoon shown me, engraved with a fish's head, sur- 
rounded by a wreath, was cracked at the Junction of the handle to 
the bowl, and had been neatly mended by the natives with one piece 
of copper, fastened by joints. It has been shown here to the Esqui- 
maux, Joe Eberling, and to Capt. Buddington, who both say it is 
Esquimaux work. 



No. 2. 
JOSEPH EBERLING'S (ESQITIMAUX JOE) STATEMENT, 

Made to the President of the Society. 

I was born in Cumberland gulf, but lived afterwards at Fox's 
channel and at Repulse bay. When Captain Hall was there, from 
1864 to 1869, I went with him to the S. E. part of King William's 
land. We went across Rae's isthmus to Colville bay ; from there 
across the land to the bottom of Pelly bay, and then west 68° 30' 
to Grinnell lake and Inglis' bay. Off Point Dryden we saw about 
fifty Netchelli hunting seal. They were much taller than our peo- 
ple. They showed fight when we first saw them, and had knives, 
and one of them the barrel of a rifle made sharp like a knife. I 
could not talk with them, and although I afterwards spent six 
weeks amongst them, I only learnt to talk a little with them. We 
had a man named Jerry with us, from Repulse bay, who spoke 
Netchelli. He told them that we did not come to fight, but to ask 
what had become of white men who had been there ; and after 
Jerry spoke to them they dropped their knives upon the ground 
and held up their hands, showing that they were ready to talk. 
Captain Hall, through Jerry, put several questions to them respect- 
ing the white men, and after giving them some needles and knives 
we left them so that they might think over what we had asked them 
about. Two days after that we went there again. They had built 
a snow-house for a meeting place, where we met and had a talk 
with them. Among them were many men and women from King 
William's land. They described the place where the ship was lost. 
They said the white men had lost their ship and had tried to go 
home, and that some of them had died of starvation. Three or four 
of the Netchelli told us that they had given the white men seal 
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meat, but that they afterwards neglected them, as they (the Netch- 
elli) wanted to go hunting for seals. King William's land, which 
is called Tik-Ugh-Tak, Rae's strait and Ross's strait are all called 
the Netchelli country. They said the white men were in a ship at 
Wilmot and Crampton bay; that the Netchelli had been on board 
the ship and got many things there, but that a heavy gale of 
wind came and broke up the ship, which sunk so that there was 
nothing to be seen but her masts above the ice. They said she was 
a large ship, and they stuck out their fingers to show that she had 
three masts. Jerry asked them what had become of the white men, 
and they said that when they left them they were going home by 
Fish river. The questions were put to the Netchelli separately, so 
that one did not know what was asked of the other, and they all 
told the same story, that the white men went home by Fish river, 
and that the last time they saw them they were going in that direc- 
tion, drawing two boats on sledges ; that they all had bad mouths, 
and that their lips were bleeding, which, the Netchelli thought, 
was because they were eating too much snow. In King William's 
land in July you can get no water ; it sinks into the ground, and 
you have to keep it in sealskin bottles. They did not know whether 
it was scurvy that the men had ; there was no scurvy among the 
Esquimaux, and I think they never have it. I, however, got it once 
when I went with Captain Hall, for the first time. Some of the 
Netchelli said that the white men starved because they could get 
nothing by hunting. Others of the Netchelli thought that they 
may have met bad Indians by Fish river, who killed them, for 
Indians hunt up Backs river, and all the Netchelli are afraid of 
them. They said nothing of seeing any graves of white men. The 
Netchelli care nothing about books, as they are of no use to them ; 
what they want are knives and spoons. 

I know Thomas F. Barry; speaks Repulse bay Esquimaux. I 
have talked a good deal with him in Esquimaux. He speaks it 
pretty well; about as well as I speak English. I can always under- 
stand him and he always understands me. Several of the whaling 
captains speak Esquimaux very well. Peter Baine, whp was Hall's 
ofiicer in the mutiny, speaks it a little, but not as well as Barry. 
Capt. Baker speaks it very well. Barry speaks it as well as he does. 

Those Netchelli whom Barry saw, as they had been living among 
the Repulse bay people, must speak the Repulse bay Esquimaux. 
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Barry must have spoken to them in that language. He could not 
speak Netchelli. 

I know that Netchelli people come down to Repulse bay and learn 
the language, and I know that four or live people went from Re- 
pulse bay and were a year away in the Netchelli country and 
learned to speak Netchelli. 

I went in May and June with Capt. Hall to Cape Englefield ; 
we went in a sledge. We went along the north coast of Melville 
peninsula, from Ooglik to Perry bay. We saw a monument 
at Perry bay, it was a small cairn, about three feet high, of 
stones. I dug it out. I think it was made by white men. 
We saw one of big stones, about two feet square, with a big 
flat stone on top, pointing north. Capt. Hall had Dr. Rae's book 
with him and Capt. McClintock's book. Every time that Capt. 
Hall came to a monument he took it down. We saw another 
monument with a stone pointing to the low ground. We dug along 
the line where the stone pointed for about fifteen or twenty feet, 
but the snow was so deep and hard that we could not get to the 
surface of the ground, having no pick-ax, but only a knife and a 
shovel. I know there is a big island in 70° N. latitude and about 
87° W. longitude. I saw it; but we could not get there, the ice 
was so very bad. Hall and Lalor, who were with us, tried to get to 
the island, but they could not. The Hetchelli do not live on that 
island. They are not willing to tell much, because they think the 
white man believes that they killed the white men and might punish 
them. They might, therefore, fool the white men when talking to 
them; but I think it probable that what the Netchelli told Barry 
at Marble island, when he was there with Capt. Potter, might be 
true. 
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No. 3. 

LETTER OF ADMIRAL SIR LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK TO 
THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 

29 Kensington Gate, W., 

\Uh December, 1877. 

Sir : I have the honor to comply with the request of their Lord- 
ships, communicated to me by your letter dated the 14th December, 
covering enclosures. 

The statement contained in the World ne^vspaper is one of 
several reports relating to the lost expedition which have appeared 
from time to time during the last sixteen years. 

The mere smattering of the Esquimaux language, such as whal- 
ing seaman are able to acquire, compels them frequently to put 
leading questions ; hence arise mistakes and confusion, rendering 
any information obtained through them open to grave suspicion. 

Although the site of the settlement called Netchilli, at which the 
graves and cairns are said to exist, is clearly stated in one part of 
the report to be near a Cape Inglefield, which Cape (not known to 
us) is said to be 30 miles north of Whale point in Rowe's Welcome, 
yet in another part we are told that a visit to this settlement from 
Marble island would involve a journey of 1,000 miles. 

The actual distance from Marble island to Whale point is only 
about 100 miles. Besides this discrepancy, and the fact that the 
Esquimaux have no knowledge of miles, nor of numbers beyond 10 or 
15, there are other statements which throw discredit on this report. 

The white men are said to have been a large party; that several 
of them wore colored stripes, and were supposed to be officers ; and 
that their dead bodies were wrapped up in skins by the natives, 
although they were barely supporting their lives on scraps of skins. 

It is not usual to wear uniform in arctic expeditions, and it would 
be impossible to do so when out on land journeys. 

Dr. Rae wintered at Repulse bay in 1853-4. Captain Hall 
subsequently wintered there twice, with native interpreters. More- 
over, several whalers have since wintered upon the adjacent coasts, 
without finding any sign of their having been visited by the lost 
men, nor any more definite traces than relics such as spoons, &c., 
which have probably passed through native hands, together with 
more or less traditional information, from King William's island. 
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I think it would be well to inform Messrs. Morison and Brown dis- 
tinctly that there is no outstanding reward for the recovery of records 
(the only portion of the original grant ever awarded was to Dr. Rae, 
and not to me, as Rear- Admiral Jones appears to suppose), and 
they should be further informed that, before the present report 
could inspire confidence, it is necessary to ascertain more exactly 
where is the locality of the mounds, graves and cairns. 

If it is anywhere northward of Repulse bay, I am of opinion that 
we possess much more reliable information than any which these 
southern Esquimaux could afford, from Rae, Hall and McClintock ; 
and I speak with full knowledge of the late Captain Hall's private 
records, which he allowed me the privilege of reading. 

But if the locality is where from the report I should judge it 
to be, viz.^ on the west shore of Rowe's Welcome, it can be easily 
examined ; whalers are now in the habit of fishing in those waters 
annually, therefore the expense of landing at Netchelli with a com- 
petent interpreter would be insignificant ; and to hold out any in- 
ducement to Messrs. Morison and Brown, in furtherance of the enter- 
prise, ought to be unnecessary. 

But I would suggest payment for any useful results they might 
obtain: such, for instance, as proving the visit of any of Franklin's 
people to the spot, or recovering any of their documents, especially 
if these last afforded further or more recent information than that 
contained in the record found at Point Victory. 

All such relics and documents should become the property of 
the government. 

I am very unwilling to close any possible opening for further 
discovery of the fate of the lost crews ; since it is just possible that, 
being foiled in their attempt to ascend the Great Fish river, some 
few of the younger men may have turned eastward over the unin- 
habited land, and have even reached the shore of Hudson's bay, be- 
fore being overtaken by the winter of 1848 ; graves, mounds or 
cairns are tangible things, and if readily accessible, render it easy 
to tesL the truth of the report under consideration. I believe that 
as a rule the Esquimaux are truthful ; but I have not much con- 
fidence in this interpretation of their words. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) F. L. McClintock, 

Vzce-Admiral. 
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No. 4. 

LETTER OF DR. JOHN RAE TO THE BRITISH 
ADMIRALTY. 

2 Addison Gardbn, South Kensington, 
Uth Dec, 1S11, 

Sir : I have received your letter of yesterday's date, written by 
direction of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, inclosing 
three printed documents on the subject of an Esquimaux report 
brought to the United States of America by Mr. Thomas Barry, 
mate of the whaler Ann Houghton, to the effect that there is a cairn 
at a place on the Arctic coast, about thirty miles south of Cape 
Inglefield, in which are deposited records of the Franklin expedi- 
tion, and asking my opinion regarding the importance of or reliance 
to be placed in these inclosures. In giving an opinion, if I am to 
make myself clearly understood, I must enter more fully into 
details, and go back to an earlier date than may appear necessary. 

First, then, as to the locality where the cairn referred to is said 
to exist. 

I presume the Cape Inglefield mentioned is the extreme north- 
west point of Melville peninsula, in lat. 69° 52' N., about 300 
statute miles east in a straight line from that part of King 
William's land near which Franklin's ships were abandoned, but 
fully 500 hundred statute miles distant by the route that men could 
possibly travel by. Apart from the difficulty of distance, and the 
extreme ruggedness of a part of this coast, the neighborhood of 
Cape Inglefield would be about the last place that any one in. dis- 
tress would think of going to with the object of obtaining assist- 
ance and succor. 

On my first visit to Repulse bay, during journeys of over 1,200 
miles over ice, in the spring of 1847, when connecting the survey of 
the Rossa's, or Boothia, with th^t of Sir E. Parry at the strait of 
the "Fury and Hecla," owing to a defect in the only map I had 
with me, about eight miles of this survey was left incomplete. I 
reached and named Cape Crozier on the west coast of Melville 
peninsula, about 25 English miles south of Cape Inglefield. I 
had a cairn built there (according to my usual practice when 
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stones could be found), not on the extreme point of the cape, but 
some miles east of it, and a note deposited therein recording briefly 
the work done. 

On my return to Repulse bay in 1853, the natives told me of 
this cairn, not knowing that it had been built by my men, and that 
three or four strangers (white men), or their footmarks, had been 
observed at the place or near it. I, of course, explained to them 
what I had done on a former visit seven years before. They (the 
natives) believed I had been only five years absent, and thought no 
more on the subject. 

It is requisite that I should briefly mention the news brought 
home by me, in 1854, of the sad fate of the Franklin expedition. 

The story was that a large party of " white men " were seen by 
the natives traveling southwards along the west shore of King 
William's Land. By signs and the word "Took-took" (deer), and 
pointing to their guns, they made the natives understand that they 
were going to the mainland, near the Great river, to kill deer. 
Later in the spring, when the natives were on their way to the 
Great river, to kill salmon at the breaking up of the ice in July, 
they found a number of white men, at least 40 (the great difli- 
culty with the Esquimaux is to obtain correct dates and numbers 
— I have seen an Esquimaux and his wife completely puzzled to tell 
how many children they had, the total number being only four or 
five — none of the natives could tell me how many years had elapsed 
since I had been with them before), scattered about dead, close to the 
water's edge, on a low, flat part of the coast, which I believe to have 
been in the neighborhood of Point Ogle, as the native description of 

it agreed very closely with that of Sir George B . That this 

report of the Esquimaux was correct as to the route followed and 
the time of the year at which the southward Journey of the unfor- 
tunate travelers was made, is clearly proved by the information 
and record brought to England by the Fox expedition in 1859. 
There is no doubt that some of the unfortunate men lived until 
June, for the feathers of geese were found, and the birds do not 
make their appearance so far north until that month, so that none 
could have been shot previous to this date. 

Naturally, my first duty on hearing the sorrowful tidings was to 
endeavor to find out if any one survived. To gain this end, I 
offered large rewards in guns, knives, daggers, saws, &c., with still 
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larger promises for the future if they could tell me of even one 
living white man. 

Their reply was always in the negative. I then made them 
similar offers for books, and showed them printed manuscript and 
blank books. They put aside the blank books, saying that they saw 
none of that kind, but noticed at least 10 or 12 books with markings 
on them, but could not distinguish manuscript from print. They 
said they were very sorry, but, having no use for the books, they 
were given to the children to play with and were destroyed. Such 
was the simple and apparently true tale told by these poor people, 
which I was almost bound to believe, because they could have no 
reason to tell me an untruth. 

Further to confirm my belief in the truthfulness of the Esqui- 
maux, I was informed by them, through my excellent interpreter, 
of many circumstances that had occurred on board the ships of Sir 
E. Parry and Sir J. Ross, which agreed perfectly with parts of the 
narrative of these distinguished officers written many years before. 

I cannot help believing that if this cairn mentioned by Mr. 
Barry as containing records and other valuables, had been in exist- 
ence and known to the natives, self-interest alone would have in- 
duced them to acquaint me with the fact. 

That the Esquimaux have a great respect for caches or depots of 
provisions I know from experience; but that they should leave " un- 
touched '' and " hold sacred " a cairn containing books and other 
valuables is a story too wonderful for even the most credulous to 
believe in. 

The natives must have taken the watches, medal and money 
brought home by me from the bodies of the dead, surely a more 
sacred place of deposit than a heap of stones which they are said 
to have " held sacred for at least 27 years.'' 

I have now to call attention to some statements of the late 
American arctic explorer Hall, who spent several winters at and in 
the neighborhood of Repulse bay, having during the greater por- 
tion of the time a whaling ship within a short distance. 

In the narrative of the North Polar expedition recently published 
at Washington, under the auspices of the Director of the United 
States Naval Observatory, we find at folio 197 as follows : " In 
1868, after three years' residence among the natives," Hall became 
confident that " some of Franklin's men still survived on the shores 
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of the ' Fury ' and * Hecla ' strait and determined to rescue them." 
This information was that the foot-marks in the snow of two or 
three strangers or " white men " had been seen and a cairn or 
monument built by them. 

Hall went with a party of Esquimaux to the place described, 
about 400 miles from Repulse bay by the very circuitous route fol- 
lowed, but only 250 miles by the more direct road taken by me in 
1847. He reached Cape Crozier and found near it (which seems 
not on the extreme point of the cape but some miles east of it) the 
monuments he was in search of (no living men, however), but the deep 
snow prevented his examining it for records I ! ! This statement 
is utterly incomprehensible to me. That a man should have traveled 
hundreds of miles to look for supposed survivors of the Franklin 
expedition, and having found the cairn he Relieved to have been 
built by them, he should have been prevented from examining it by 
deep snow, which should have easily been removed sufficiently for 
that purpose in half an hour, is surprising beyond measure. The 
facts are, as already mentioned, that I with one of my men (the 
others having been left a day's journey behind) was at Cape Crozier 
on the 27th May, 1847 (21 years before Hall's visit), built a cairn 
and deposited a note, which Hall would no doubt have found had he 
dug away the snow from one side and pulled the stones down. The 
question is, did he do so ? Surely not half an hour only, but half a 
day if requisite, would have been not un profitably spent in examining 
a cairn believed by Hall to contain records of so much interest and 
value. To have found my little note instead would have been a 
great disappointment, and for several reasons he may have thought 
it advisable not to make known the fact. It is with reluctance and 
regret that I have come to this conclusion, because I can in no other 
way solve the difiiculty. 

In the extract from the World is mixed up the terrible year of 
starvation and death among the Esquimaux of Repidse bay and 
the deaths and starvation of the Franklin party. The whole har- 
rowing details of the suffering of my native friends in the sad win- 
ter of privation were told me by the survivors in spring 1854; but 
in no single particular was their suffering in any way connected 
with this of Franklin's party. 

I am happy to say that the lives of one of the best families (six in 
number) were saved by a gun and ammunition I had given to one 
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of them in 1847. In summing up my opinion, I may vSay that I can 
see no reason why any of Franklin's party should have wandered 
away 500 miles to Cape Inglefield, in a direction the very opposite to 
that which we know by Esquimaux report the party took, and which 
we are informed by the record brought home in 1859 they intended 
to take, and by following which they would have fallen in with 
friendly Indians, who had been told to look out for them, and ,bring 
them in safety to the Hudson's Bay Company's settlements, which 
they would have done by traveling to the southwest for a shorter 
distance than 500 miles. I believe that the cairn mentioned by 
Barry is that built by me in 1847, which Hall in 1868 also mistook 
as one put up by some of Franklin's people. 

It is not the first time in arctic history that so small a mole-hill 
as the story of a cairn of stone and a few footsteps in the snow, 
has by lapse of time and frequent repetition grown into a very con- 
siderable mountain. 

The whole report brought home by Barry I believe to be a 
mistake in all its important particulars, and if the Franklin records 
are ever found, it certainly will not be anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Inglefield. Such books as the unfortunate explorers 
thought requisite to carry with them, would have been found where 
the dead were seen at the furthest point south known to have been 
reached on the shores of the continent. If anywhere else a depot 
was made, it is probably on King William's Land. Should Messrs. 
Morison and Brown carry out their most liberal and praiseworthy 
enterprise of sending out a vessel to make their intended search, I 
have no doubt some further relics of the Franklin expedition may 
be obtained in the form of spoons, forks, ifec, as these were scat- 
tered far and wide among the natives by barter, but I doubt much 
if a single record of value will be secured. Should my Lords Com- 
missioners require any further details, I shall be most happy to 
give them as far as I can. 

I am, ifcc, 
(Signed) JOHN RAE. 
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No. 5. 
LETTER FROM THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 

Admiralty, Jan, 18, 1878. 
Sir : In reply to your letter of the 25tli November last, and its in- 
closures, in which it is reported that the Esquimaux from Netchilli 
settlement near Cape Fullerton have knowledge of the existence 
of a cairn containing records, &c., of the Franklin expedition; 
I am commanded by my Lords, &c., of the Admiralty, to request 
that you will move the Earl of Derby to cause copies of the enclosed 
letters from Dr. Rae and Vice- Admiral Sir L. McClintock, on this 
subject, dated the 15th and 19th ult. respectively, to be transmitted 
to H. M's. naval attache at Washington, with a view to his bring- 
ing them to the knowledge of the gentleman with whom he has 
been in communication in this matter. 

2. Rear- Admiral Jones might also be informed that in the event 
of Messrs. Morison and Brown carrying out their project of sending 
an expedition in search of the Franklin relics, <fcc , my Lords will 
be glad to give a reward for any useful results that may be obtained, 
as suggested in Par. 10 of Sir L. McClintock's letter herewith. 

I am, <fcc., 
(Signed) ROBERT HALL. 

The Under Secretary of State, 
Foreign Office, 



No. 6. 
SYNOPSIS OF THE FRANKLIN SEARCH, 

BY 

Elial F. Hall, Esq., 
Eecording Secretary of the Society, 

The reports in the New York Herald and other papers of Lieut. 
Schwatka's search after relics and records of Sir John Frank- 
lin's expedition have attracted public attention once more to the sub- 
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ject of the mysterious fate of Franklin and his men. It was on the 
19th day of May, 1845, that he sailed from England in command 
of two vessels, the Mrebus and the Terror^to discover, if possible, a 
northwest passage through the Arctic ocean from Baffin's bay to 
Behring's strait. Neither he nor any one of his men was ever 
afterwards seen alive by any civilized person. His vessels were 
last seen by a whaling ship in Baffin's bay, on July 26, 1845. Five 
years elapsed before the arrival of any later trustworthy news in 
respect to the destination or fate of these two vessels. It was sup- 
posed that they had probably sailed out of Baffin's bay towards the 
west, through Lancaster sound and Barrow's strait. Accordingly, 
the summer of 1850 witnessed no less than twelve vessels in this 
strait all engaged in searching for the missing expedition. On the 
23d of August, two of these vessels, commanded by Captain Omma- 
ney, arrived at a point called Cape Riley, on the northern shore of 
the strait. A boat's crew sent ashore from the Assistance to erect a 
cairn on this cape, first came upon traces of the missing expedition, 
consisting of pieces of rope, a cairn of stones and preserved meat 
tins marked with the name of " Goldner,'' who was the contractor 
who had supplied Franklin with provisions. About the same time 
a cairn and other similar traces were seen on Beechey island, only a 
few miles from Cape Riley, by a boat's crew sent from the Intrepid, 
the other vessel commanded by Captain Ommaney. He does not 
seem to have duly appreciated the discovery of these indisputable 
evidences of the presence of parties from the missing ships. At all 
events, he made no further search at this point, but pressed on to- 
wards the west with his vessels, leaving it to Captain William Penny, 
the commander of the Lady Franklin and the Sophia, to take up 
and follow out the clue thus found, and to achieve the credit of 
ascertaining beyond all doubt the first winter quarters of Franklin's 
squadron. As soon as Penny was informed of Ommaney's discov- 
eries, he went ashore with three or four of his officers, exclaiming 
that he " would take up the search from Cape Riley like a blood- 
hound." On the 26th of August, about six miles north of Cape 
Spencer, he found the site of an encampment, a hut built of stones, 
and various abandoned articles. But a much more important dis- 
covery was made the next day on Beechey island. A searching party 
sent there by Penny found three graves with oaken head-boards, on 
which were carved the names of three of Franklin's men, and the 
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dates of their deaths — two in January, and one in April, 1846. 
Numerous relics and vestiges of a lengthy sojourn were also found. 

There was no longer any room for doubt but that the head quar- 
ters of Franklin's squadron, in the winter of 1845-46, were at or near 
Beechey island. But the mystery as to where it had afterwards 
gone and as to what has become of it, remained unsolved nearly four 
years longer. In the spring of 1854, Dr. John Rae, while engaged 
in an overland exploration of the regions northwest of Hudson's bay, 
was told by the Esquimaux that several years previously white 
men to the number of about forty had been seen dragging a boat 
over the ice near the north shore of King William's island, and that 
later in the same season the corpses of some thirty persons and 
some graves were discovered on the continent, and five dead bodies 
on an island near it, about a long day's journey towards the north- 
west from the mouth of Great Fish river. Dr. Rae obtained from 
the Esquimaux, and brought home with him, silver spoons and 
forks, and various other articles, which were identified as relics 
from Franklin's ships, as they bore the crests and initials of fifteen 
of their officers. Dr. Rae received the prize of ten thousand pounds 
awarded by the British Government to the party who, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Admiralty, should first succeed in ascertain- 
ing the fate of the missing expedition. 

But the most important discovery of all was yet to be made. Some 
record or document that should tell the melancholy tale of disaster 
and death had long been eagerly sought for. Such a record was 
found in a cairn at a place called Point Victory, about twelve miles 
from Cape Herschel, on the northwestern coast of King William's 
island, on the 6th of May, 1859. A cairn is defined to be: '* A pile 
of stones heaped up as a landmark or to arrest attention, as in 
surveying, or in leaving traces of a party, etc." This discovery 
was made by Lieutenant Hobson, an officer in the search expedition 
in the screw steam yacht M)x, fitted out by Lady Franklin and 
commanded by Captain McClintock. There were, properly speak- 
ing, two records — one written across the face of the paper, and the 
other written a year later, around the margin of the same side of 
the same sheet with the first. Both were short — each consisting 
of only a few lines. But the handwriting of every word was easily 
identified. The first bore date May 28th, 1847, and specified the 
latitude and longitude of the point at which the Erebus and the 
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Terror had spent the second winter, which point was about twelve 
miles from the northern extremity of King William's island. All, 
including Franklin, were then well. Th^ second record, around the 
margin, was dated April 25th, 1848. It stated that the ships were 
deserted on the 2 2d, having been beset since the 12th of September, 
184G, that Sir John Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847, and that 
the total loss by death in the expedition had been nine officers and 
fifteen men. This record was signed by Captain Crozier, the suc- 
cessor of Franklin in the command. One hundred and five souls landed 
at this point from the ships and expected to start the next day, 
April 26th, for the Great Fish river. They were, in part at least, the 
same as those of whose melancholy fate the Esquimaux had informed 
Dr. Rae. Captain C. F. Hall in his travels and researches found 
various relics but no records of the lost expedition. The principal 
incentive to the search undertaken by Lieutenant Schwatka was 
the report made in New York City about three years ago by the 
mate of a whaling vessel, and named Barry, that while he was win- 
tering in North Hudson bay, the Esquimaux told him the particu- 
lars as to where a book of records deposited under a cairn by the sur- 
vivors of Franklin's expedition might be found. Schwatka found 
no records, but from authentic information obtained from the 
Esquimaux^ he seems to have established the fact of the deposit of 
such records, contained in a sealed tin box, two feet long and one 
foot square, together with the place of such deposit, and the subse- 
quent complete destruction of the records by the natives. 
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ISTo. 7. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FRANKLIN SEARCH EXPEDITIONS. 
From Prof. J. E. Nourse's Narrative 

OP THE 

SECOND Arctic Expedition made by Chas. F. Hall. 



1. — From the West through Behri7ig^s Straits. 



COMMANDERS. 



LINE OP SEARCH AND 
COASTS EXAMINED. 



1848-'52 . . 



Plover. 



Com. Moore. 
Captain Maguife. '] 



1848-^49 . 



Herald. 



1850-'55. 



1851™'52 . . 
1853. . . . . . 

1853...... 

1853 , . . . 
1854 



Captain Kellett. 



Enterprise . . 
Investigator. 



(Supply ships) 

Doedalus . . 

Amphitrite 

Rattlesnake . . . 

Diligence 

Trincomalee . . 



Captain Collinson. 
Com. McClure. 



Captain Wellesley. 
Captain Frederick. 
Command'r Trollope 
Lieutenant Elliott. 
Captain Houston. 



Through Behring's Straits 
beyond Point Barrow, to 
lat. 73° 51' N., long. 163° 
48' W.jwith a boat qX- 
pedition from the Plover 
up the Mackenzie river 
and east to Cape Bath- 
urst; Mr. R. Sheddon, in 
his yacht Nancy Dawson, 
rendering assistance. 

Discovered Herald island, 
and visited and named a 
part of the land reported 
by Wrangell. 

Coast of North America 
from Behring's Strait to 
Dease strait and coast of 
Banks Land. Investiga- 
tor abandoned June 3, 
1853,in the Bay of Mercy, 
on* the north coast of 
Bank's Land. Comman- 
mander McClure crossed 
on the ice to Dealy 
island to the Resolute 
and Intrepid, and re- 
turned across the Atlan- 
tic to England. Parlia- 
ment gave £10,000 to 
him and his officers. 
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2. — From the Mast through Baffin^ s Bay. 



COMMANDERS. 



LINE OF SEARCH AND 
COASTS EXAMINED. 



1848-'49 



1849-'50 



1850-'51 



1850-'51 



1850-*51 



1852-'54 . 



Enterprise 

Investigator . , 

North Star . . . , 
(supply ship) 

Lady Franklin 
Sophia. 

Resolute 

Assistance 

Pioneer 

Intrepid 

Advance . . 

Rescue 



Assistance 
Resolute . . 
Pioneer . . 
Intrepid . . 
North Star 



Sir J. C. Ross. 
Captain Bird. 



Master Saunders. 



Captain Penny. 
Captain Stewart. 



Captain Austin. 
Capt. Ommaney. 
Lieut. Osborn. 
Lieut. Cator. 



Lieut De Haven, 

U. S. N. 
Master Griffin, U, 

S. K t 



Sir E. Belcher. 
Captain Kellett. 
Lieut. Osborn. 
Lieut. McClintock 
Captain. Pullen. 



North and west coasts of 
North Somerset, north 
shores of Barrow strait 
and the shores of Prince 
Regent's Inlet, 

Landed provisions on one 
of the Wollaston islands. 

Coasts of Cornwallis island 
and shores of Wellington 
channel. 

South coasts of the Parry 
islands and the passages 
between them, northwest 
and east coasts of Prince 
of Wales Island to long. 
103° W., lat. 72° N. 

First Grin n ell expedition; 
shores of Wellington 
channel ; discovered Grin- 
nell land. 

Shores of Wellington chan- 
nel and the coasts of Mel- 
ville and Prince Patrick 
islands; the Assistance, 
Resolute, Pioneer, and 
Intrepid abandoned Aug. 
26, 1854; the Resolute 
picked up at sea, lat. 64° 
40', long. 61° 30', Sep. 
11, 1855, by Capt. James 
Buddington,bf New Lon- 
don, Conn. ; brought to 
the United States, and 
presented to England by 
joint resolution of United 
States Congress of Aug. 
28, 1856; delivered to 
Queen Victoria by Com- 
mander Hartstene, U. S. 
N., Dec. 16, of the same 
year. 
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2. — From the Mast through Baffin's Bay. — (Continued.) 



COMMANDEKS. 



LINE OF SEAKCH AND 
COASTS EXAMINED. 



1853 ... 



;53-'55 -I 



1853-'. 



1854, 



-I 



1855... 



Phoenix 

Breadalbane. 



Advance 

Phoenix. . 
Talbot .. 

Release . . 
Arctic . . . 



Com. Inglefield. i 
Lieut. Fawckner. 



Dr Kane, U. S. N. 



Com. Inglefield. 
Com. Jenkins. 



Lieut. Hartstene, 

U. S. N. 
Lieut. Simms, U. " 

S. N. 



Shores of Wellington chan- 
nel ; landed stores at Cape 
Riley; returned with part 
of McClure's command; 
Lieutenant Bellot, of 
France, perished in the 
ice, Aug. 17, 1853; the 
ship lost at Cape Riley, 
August 21, 1853. 

Second Grinnell expedi- 
tion; Smith's Sound, lat. 

82° 27' N. 

Returned to England from 
Beechey island with part 
of Belcher's and Mc- 
Clure's commands. 

Ships sent out for the re- 
lief of Dr. Kane; found 
him on his return at 
Lievely or Godhavn, 
Greenland. 



3. — Land Expeditions. 

1848-'49. — Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae searched the coasts of North 
America between the Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivers. (Dr. Rae, 
under the Hudson Bay Company, in 1846-'47, made a voyage of dis- 
covery from Fort Churchill to the Gulf of Boothia, surveying the Gulf 
of Fury and Hecla strait on the east and Lord Mayor's Bay of Sir James 
Ross on the west, determining there an isthmus.) 

1849. — Dr. Rae reached Cape Krusenstern. 

1849-'51.— Lieutenant W. J. S. Pullen, from the Plover. 

1851. — Dr. Rae: coasts of Wollaston island and east coast of Victoria land to 
lat. 70° N., long. 101° W. 

1853-'54. — Dr. Rae: coasts of Boothia isthmus; obtained relics of Franklin's 
expedition (rewarded by vote of Parliament). 

1855. — J. Anderson and J. G. Stewart: west coast of Adelaide peninsula. 
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4. — Private Expeditions. 



YEARS. 



COMMANDERS. 



LINE OF SEARCH AND 
COASTS EXAMINED. 



1850-'ol 



Felix . 
Mary , 



1850. 



Prince Albert. . . 



1851-^52 . . 



Prince Albert. 



\ 



1852. 



Isabel 



Sir John Ross. 
Com. Phillips. 



Com. Forsyth. 



Capt. Kennedy. 
Lieut. Bellot. 



Com. Inglefield. 



1857-'59 . . 



Fox , 



Capt. McClintock. 



A portion of Cornwallis 
island. (Dr. R. A. Good- 
sir, brother of the sur- 
geon of the Erebus in 
the whaler Advice, in 
1849, also searched Baf- 
fin's Bay and Lancaster 
sound.) 

Found Barrow strait and 
Prince Regent's Inlet 
blocked with ice; coasts 
of Prince of Wales Island 
and North Somerset. 

Shores of Prince Regent's 
Inlet and Bellot straits. 
Lieutenant Bellot, of 
France, was second in 
command. 

Wostenholme, Whale, 
Smith's, Jones and Lan- 
caster sounds, and Baf- 
fin's Bay. (Captain Ken- 
nedy, in 1853, sailed in 
the Isabel for Behring's 
Straits ; voyage aban- 
doned at Valparaiso.) 

Completed survey of North 
Somerset, Prince of 
Wales Island, Boothia — 
Felix peninsula, and 
William's Land, finding 
many relics of Franklin's 
expedition, and obtain- 
ing at Point Victory the 
only record as yet re- 
covered. 



